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2. Total 
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NE doi.: 
H-55'IT 

E doH 
NEL-iT 



-Don 
L-iT 
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11= ilj^-;- Ilg * 
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grade and total nuiaber of students by grouped grade levels 
(by second year) 
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B TOTii' students gr. 7-9 
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3- grade 3 

4- grade /. 

5 - grade 5 " 
~6-grade 6 
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10- grade 10 

11 - grade 11 _ 

12- grade 12 
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gr, 10-12 
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3-Some classes ungi^aded 
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! I . N-E Doa - HSlIT 
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II..E-Dom - N3IT 



I Total i'lon-Snglish 
Dominant; ."X^h^ .... 



Hp E-Dom - aiT 
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NE del.; 
I'l-aiT 

E dom 
HEIhT 
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Z-Don 
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Npn^-En^isli . Dpm 
N-E" Dom ■ N-E^iT 



Ilon-English . • ;. ExajniDle : a native Spanish speaker 
iiother- Tongue j who uses Spanish in most contacts 
I though he Biay l:x\o\j English 



English 



Mother Tongue 



I N-E Dom - SiT 

j 

jExaiinples (rare) a nativr^ Sngli.sl 
j spea]:ing Puerto •■dean childj 
iborn in New YorlMrho returns 
\ to Puwrtc ^dco and becoiaes 
1 Spaniali doxdinant 



English Dominant 
E-Dom* * ■ '* 'N-iilT* ' 



Example: a native Spanish 
speaker who uses Spanish only in 
faiiiliar contacts, and English 
in all others.:, schoplj^ yjovli^^ ^ 
E-.Doj:i - EIIT- 

feaiizples I )a native E. speaking ' 
accultu^rated iimerican who may 
or 'i'iciy ^^'^ Iqioi; a second lang. 

. 2)a native E. speaking 
ilexicau-iii-ierican child v;ho lias a 
minimal receptive Imowledge of 
Spanish, hut has a Latin culture 
affiliation 



5.2 Cultural or Etlinic identification of target students in progran 
by nuraber and "^^j of each: 



page 



Indigenous /imericans: 



ilmber 



(® Navajo A1_154 

Cherohee A2 

A3 Other (specify) A3 

A TOTAL No. of /ii/ierican Indian A 



Per Cent of if inferred, 
Total Students check (v/) 
11>. 



/■v> 



.p 



iinericans of other etlinic bac':grounds- 



B1 liexican- American B1,^ 

B2 Puerto-.lican B2^ 

B3 Cuban . B3. 
34 Other Spanish-Ariierican 

(s-pecify) 34, 

3 TOTAL No. of Spanish- B 

spea'cing Anericans 







C Portug-uese-ibiierican 

D Franco-Aaerican 

F Chine s e- Asier i can 

G. Esl:iiao 

H Ttussian 

J Other 



C 
D 
F 
G 
K 
J 



. . ^ 

r' 



. ..^/'^ 



I TOTAJ. nuraber of H-EilT target ' 

stuvients 154 



73 



5.3 Etlinic identity of English liiother tongue students other than target 
popxLLation, if specified^ \>Y n^^iber and per cent,. 



S1 

E2 



Anglo 



El 

E2 56 



P 



X 



II TOm. number of KIT students 
other than target population 



56 



27 



J'.A Students^ native language or mother tongue if DIFFSl'JSNT 
from dominant language 

(specify) 

Doj^inant language. 
T^-ai'giish"^' * 
2-Spanish 



Di f f e rent Ife t iye . Lan^^^^e Nui^ e,r , 



Per Cent 



5.5 Students' Dominant Language and. Extent of Bilingnaalisiii 



ERIC 



Dominant language ' 
of students in prbgrajfa 



Muiiber of iionolingnia]| Number of ^ str^dents Bilingual 
Students I to any extent 



) 



Kmber 



not 
spec- 



Kg, 



% j not - j only listening ; speaking \ 
. V spec.j comprehension t ability 



ii I ■ 1 ie.xi cari-iii^ieri can 
B2 Puerto-.ld.can 
B3 Cijban 

B/^ Other Spanish-Airierican 
(s-oecify) 

B TOTJiL Ho. of Spanish- 
speaking iinsricans 



B1 
32 
E3. 

34. 
B 



C P or tugue s e-Zuier i can 

D Franc 6 -American 

F Chine s e -^ifcAe r i can 

G Bslrimo 

H Ilussian 

J Other 



C 
D 
F 
G 

E 
J 



I TOTAL ni;iiaber of N-EilT target * 

students IS't 



... - 

. ... 



73 



5.3 Etlinic identity of English Liother tongue students ether than target 
population, if specified^ by n-uiiiber and per cent. 



El 



E2 



El 



56 



II TOTiiL number of El IT students 
other than target population 



56 



27 



5.4 students' native language or mother tongue if DIFFSl^J^NT 

from dominant langniage 5,4. NA 

(specify) 

Pi?iiiA?P^i.lA^£P^ Different Native Lanp^ua^e Iteaber Per Gent 

1 - English ^^Zjy 

2- Spanish ' * " " * ' ' ' ' * 



5.5 Students* Dominant Langtiage and a>ctent of Bilinjniaiisiu 



A 



Dominant langtiage i 
of students in proOTai-a : 



Number 



r' 



A2 
A3 
M 

I) 

c 

D 
F 
G 

H ■ 
J 



56 . English 27 

, ikierican 

Indian 
^.15*. Navajo ''p^ 
Cherokee 
; ^ Keresan 

Other (spec. ) 
Spanish 
Portugiaese 
French 
Chinese 
Eskimo 
l'.ussian 
Other (spec. ) 



Number of iIonoling*ua3l NuLiber of students Bilingual 

j to any extent 

1 

No. % \ not i only listening ^ speaking 

; ppec.j comprehension ^ability 



Students 

not 
spec. 



0 



154 



0 



.100 



No. 



:ifo. 



EKLC 



"5 .6 He cxniitdnent of Students: 5^5 3 

0 not specified * 

1 - English Mothei" Tongue . Jn .lother Tongue 

. Students are required ..^ ^ ate in the bilingual program 

2 - Only N-EcJT are required to take prograra; EilT's participation 

is voluntary 

(j)^ Both 3:t and iJ-SIT participation is voluntary ("to date, no one has 

refus ed to ^participate)^ 

5.7 Proportion of HIT pupils in project area: seo Chart C ^^.7 Q^^r 50% 

n.s.-not specified on the cliart 

5.8 Cornriiunity Characteristics (marl: ally that apply) 5,8 ^ {100%) 

0 - not specified ' 

: 1 inner city -ghetto 

. 2 " major city 

3 small city, to\m or -suburb 
(2)- xiiral (non-farm) 

5 other (specify) ■ ■ 

.. 5.9 A. Socio-econoiiic status of N-a-IT participating students. 5.9 A. 50-74^ 

(indicate specific percent of low SES) 
B. Average family incoxiie, if mentioned j> jrg 
n.s. _not specified * ---^J^ 

5.10 Socio-econonoDic .status of ili^iT. participating students 5.10 
(indicate specific percent of low SSS on the blanl:) 

n.a. - not applicable (no MT) 32^ of county on welfare— 95?^ Navajo 
00 -not specified 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project 5. 11 -qqti^ 
(Indicate specific pei^cent) ""^ ^" 
n.s. -not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLIHGUISTIC SUIIW 

! 6.1 Project states that a sociolinguistic survey; 6.1 I 1 

; I for II for II ""^'q^ 

! / iI-I3-;T croup • :i:T group '"r"' 

i ', Qy^as made 

2 will be made " 

i . . 0 not mentioned 

6.2 If a sociolinguistic survey was or will be iiade, 6.2 I J, 

mark all groups included; 11*^*0 

I ... I N-M II SiT '^'^'^ . 

\ (2}parents ' ..l., . 

2 children 

3 teachers 

4 coMnunity ^' ' 

5 others ; . • " ^ 

(specify) 

6,3. Language dominance of N-ZilT groups (chec:: A parents, B;_ children, C teachers) 

O will be detemiiied by the extent each language is used in different donains 

£RJ(];" through various neans of cormnuni cation. 

HB^ta e.g/ specify extent descriptively: never^ sometinies 5 all/ays 6.3 A x 
.attached Xerox for chart ^1 <^ p. 



0 - not specified 

1 inner city-ghetto 

2 raajor city 

3 small city^ tovm or subiirb 
C£)1 rural (non-farm) 

5 ^ other (specify) 

A. Socio-econoiaic status of N-EtIT participating students 
(indicate specific percent of lov; SES) 
Average faraily incoLie^ if ;i:>entioned 
n.s. _not specified 



5.? A. ^5,0.rjA% 
5. 10 .....OzrXQl 



5.10 Socio-econonoi'iic .status of SIT participating students 
(indicate specific percent of Iom SES on the blani:) 
n.a. --not applicable (no SIT) -^2% of county on welfare — 9S% Navajo 
00 -not specified 



5.11 ...QQIXS.. 



S.I I 

II 



1 



5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project 
(indicate specific percent) 
n.s. -not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLINGUISTIC SU^.W 

6»1 Project states that a sociolinguistic surve5^: 
• I for II for 

il-ZllT £;roup JULJT group 

<33was raade ^ ...... . 

2 v/ill be iiiade 

0 not nentioned 

6.2 If a sociolinguistic survey was or \all be made, 
mark all groups included = 

I N-aiT II liSiT 

(J)parents . ^1 

2 children _ . _ 

3 teachei's 

4 comunity 

5 others ■; , 

(specify) ^[ . . 

6.3 Language doainance of N-ZdlT groups (chec:: A parents, B _ phildren, C teachers) 

will be determined by the extent each language is used in different donains 
through various neans of cox.riiunication. . ■ 

e.g. specify extent descriptively: never^ soraetiraes;, always 6.3 A _x 

attached Xerox for chart - B 

USE NCN-ELIGLISH LMQ. USE EITGLISH C . 



6.2 X 

^ II 



.1^ 

.0. 



see 



DOi'IAINS: 

1 Horae 

2 Church 

3 School 
U Uorlc 

5 Socializing 

6 neighborhood ' 

7 filia-TV-radicrX..^.*! 

8 i-iagazines^ne.v/s. ; . . 

9 Others 

(specify) 

^'^•-^22% never 
50^ sometimes 
21% often 



•:LISTSMINCt' SPEiliaKG IffiiYDIHGiUillTING* LISTEIHIIG! SPEAiaHG riEADIMGt V/::ITING 



X 



ERIC 



ERIC 



the San Juan School District, conducted by Kent D. Tibbitts during 
the 1967-1968 school year. Of the Navajo stud'^n^r attending San Juan 
High School during the school year, 40 per cent of their fathers had no 
formal education and 59 ^er cent of their mothers had never enrolled 
in school. As indr i.ted cue following tables, less than half of the 

fathers were rated as speaking English "fairly well" or better while \ 

■ ■ ' ■ \ 

less than one -fourth of the mothers could communicate well in English. 

'Over one-fourth of the mothers neither speaks nor understands English. 



Ability of Parents of 1967-1968 San Juan High 
School Navajo Students To Use The English Language 



Per Cent 

r>.,. Ability Rating ^^^^^^ Mother 



Very Well 


14 


12 


Fairly Well 


27 


12 


Not Very Well 


36 


24 


Only Understands. But Does Not Speak English 


12 


22 


Does Not Understand' Or Speak English At All 


10 


28 



The bilingual problem is further emphasised in the Tibbitts report 
when he found that in only about one in four Navajo homes is English 
spoken "often*'/ The date in the following table from his report also 
indicates the s r verity of this problem. It can be noted that English 
is "never*' spoken in 22 per cent of the Navajo homes. 



6.4 If not included in survey^ 
deteiniined? 



page 

how was student's langioage dominance 6,4 .1 i. 



X 



II 

X 



(^33inf erred b--^ ii-^o o^' ^narae 

2-estatli . testing of students 

3~assessea iiifomal means (specify how) 

4-not inentioned 

■ Socj.olj.nguastic. Survey includes . ? (check all that apply) 
An analysis to determine if an interlangxiage exists 
in the comunity^ (e.g.; a mixture of two languages 
v^hich serves as a single system of comionication for 
a group of people). 
1-yes 
0-no 



II 1 



6.5. 



0 



6.6 



6.7 



6.8 



IP, -pAl 



Attitudes toward maintenance or shift: 

H-HiT parents' attitudes toward maintenance of child's 
N-EIIT in particular domains of use or complete sliif t 
to ■ iSnglisla 

(l^yes . 
0-no 

a-IT parents* attitudes toward their children's learning 
of the N-2tIT language 
(!)-yes 
0-no 

Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 
they are learning and .the speakers of tlaat language 
(I>yes 
0-no 

If not included in survey hovr xvere parental and/or 
community attitudes toward N-MT maintenance 
determined? 

1~vdll not be assessed 
•^•(i^ill be assessed, method not specified 

3-has been or vjill be assessed by method other tlian 
sociolinguistic survey (specify how) ^ ^ 



6.6 



6.8 ^ 



intervle^vs & through Parent Advisory Council 



lERlC 



6.10 1-After sociolinguistic survey it: made, how does it influence 6.10, 
program? (specify) (e.g. transfer or maintenance instinictional 
programs) 
0-not mentioned 



7.0 STAFF SELECTION 



1^ Resulted in the establisliment of curriculum 
committee to develop A-V culturally oriented 
curriculum materials 



7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers, by nuiiiber in each category s 
(indicate non-English language in each bo::) 



a group of people), 

1-yes 

0-no 



Attitxides toward maintenance or shift: 

6>6 N-EIiT parentis ^ attitudes toward raaintenance of child *s 
N-Ei-'IT ..ir- particular domains of use or complete sliif t 
to English 
Qi-yes 
O-no 

6.7 alT par!?ents^ attitudes toward their childjren's learning 
of the xi^-EIiT langxiage 

. (i>7es 
0--no 

6.8 Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 
they are learning and the speakers of that language 
(l>yes 

O^no 



6.6 



6.7 



6.0 



6.9 

IP, p.41 



If not inclu(ied in survey hovr v/ere parental and/or 
cornTiiionity attitudes toward N-El-iT maintenance 
determined? 
1-V7ill not be assessed 
(2^111 be assessed, raethod not specified 
3-has been or v;ill be assessed by nethod other than 
sociolinguistic survey (specift^ how)_ . 

interviews & through Parent Advisory Council 



6.9, 



6.10 1-After sociolinguistic survej?- is raadej how does it influence 6«10_ . 1 , 
prograXQ? (specify) (e.g. transfer or naintenance instructional 

O-not^m^it'o-ied ^" Resulted in the establishment of curriculum 

committee to develop A-V culturally oriented 
7.0 STAFF SELECTION curriculum materials 

7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers, by nmaber in each category; 
(indicate non-English language in each bo::) 



Language dominance not specified 

.J^^. Mother tongue not specified 
X not specified vrhether laonolingnaal or bilingual 

Cont. 71 



(if any information is not 
specif ied^ cross out that 
heading and complete the 
rest of the chart) . 



I ij E Dom. 

Mm 

II E Dom 

& 1 Bilin- 
gual ix E Dom' 

1 WRMP 



Specialist 



Ar^^Qnolingua.l B_-3ili ngual 
lU _ I jj^9 Navajo 

9 Anglo 



N 



I A-^i- 

I B 2 

II B 

III A 

■ B ^ 



-.5.0 
..50 



A Total HuHtrer B Total Hvimber 
llonolingual Bilingual 

......9.—.- 



A 
B 
N 



9_ 



5n. 



..each class 

;ric 



/ 1 Ens 
XI bill 



speaking 
lingual 



Total Hmber 
of Teachers 

N ._.,....i8.. Feb, '71 (March 15) Progress . Report 
p. 2 Cent 71, p.l - 



page o 



7.2 Linguistic background of T)roject aides o r paraprofessionals, by number; 
(indicate non-Ei7glish language in each bo::) 
1 X L anguage dominance not specified 



n^lO.Audlt P X M other tongue not specified 

3 X N ot specified whether monolingual or bilingual 



TO 



A Monolingual 



B Bilingual 



(If any information is not 
specified, cross out that 
heading and complete the 
rest of the chart) 



N-E Dom 



in 



LI 



Ho aides 
project 
because 
Wavajos are 
'*teachlnR 
internes 
**Team Teaching 
v;ith Aoip;1qs 
whildv A Total 



II 



E Dom 
E Dom 



7.2 



No. 



I A 

I B 

II A 

II B 

II.A 

II 'e 
-1 



A 
B 



Hiamber 
Monolingual 



B Total Number 
Bilingual 



workins 
tov;ard 

certificatiof5> 

^eit^y 7.3 Language (s) used by bilingual teachers ^ 



N Total Number 
of aides or " 
paraprofessionals 



7.3. 



1 



^^j^ (Mark all that apply) 

i -Bilingual teachers teach in only one langmge 



teacher in Navaj 
in English 



la-Bilingual teachers v/ho teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant' language > whether ths.t is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one language teach in their 

native language: 

lb-only if native language is also their -dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 
(l-0^not specified 



2-Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of v/hich Is their dominant language. 



0-language(s)u8ed by teachers not specified 

program (teaching internes) 

7.4 Language (s) used bv bilingual . . ^ 

(Mark all that apply) 



ERIC 



1 - Bilingual aides instruct in only one language 
la-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language teach in 

their dominant language, whether or not it is their native lan^mge. 
...ilingucl aides who instruct in only one lane, teach in 'their native lang. : 
ro-only if native lai^uago is iiloo thoir dcnincnt L.,n2U..£e 
1c"wvcn if nr.tivo language is not their dominant language 
1-0 not specified 

2- Biiingual aides instruct in both their .native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 



project 
because 
Navajo s are 
'^teaching 
internes - 
*'Tearn Teaching 
vath Anptlos , 



EI E Dom 
ri E Don 



II B 
II.A 
II *E 



whil 
working 
tov/ard 




A 
B 



Number 
Monolingual 



B Total Number 
Bilir^^^ual 



N Total Number 
of aides or 
pax'aprofessionals 



certlflcatioi* 

^P^6\l "7.3 Language (s) used by bilingual teachers ; 
r ^ 7 I (Mark all that appljr) 

' 1 -Bilingual teachers teach in only one language 



7-3_ 



1 -o 



1 teacher in Navajo 
1 in English 



la-Bilingual teachers v/ho teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant language, whether that is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one language teacli ±u their 

native languages 

lb-only if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 
(VOj^not specified 

2-Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of v/hich is their dopjiinant language. 

0- language(s)uBed by teachers not specified 

program (teaching internes) 

7,^ Language (s) used by bilinryual . 7.4 — jQa£j — 

(Hark all that apply) ^ ,^1 probably. :Lb 

1 - Bilingual aides instruct in only one langnaage 
la-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language teach in 

their dominant language, whether or not' it is their native lan^ge. 
...illngurJ. aides yho instruct in only ono lan^. teach in their native lang, : 
1h-oniy if native Icngucgo is :-lup thoir dcnincj:Lt l:..nr>;u..i^'e 
1c"^vcr: if native language is not their domnant language 
1-0 not specified 

2- Bilingual aides instruct in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 

program 

O-language(s) used by bilingual - not specified 

7.5 Cultural affiliation of teachers, aides/ pr eject direc tor and evaluators by 
number and percent (Nark all that apply) Specify cultural affiliation/ 



(teaching 
internesT 



A. Teachers No, % 
Angl o 9^ 50 
Navajo 9 50 



B. Aides 
none 



No. % C, Proj. Director D. Evaluator(s)No. % 
Anglo Anglo 2_ 100 



0-not specified 

IP, p. 48, "Coordinator of Indian Education^' to administer the many programs de- 
signed for public schools to meet the educa. needs of its Indian students. 



staff Efe -ye lopm e nt . Due to the un?\vailabiUty-of -state certificated teachers 
who speak Navajo, it was necessary to hire non-certificated Navajos and 
place them with certificated Anglos as teacher aides , assistant teachers , or 
intern teachers for the first year of operation. Workshops for in-service 



training were created to work with bilingual ednratin»i * methods and material 
and team teaching procedures. Subsequently, a proposal has been submitted 
and funded for a Career Opportunities Program, within the district. Through 
:tHs program the non-ce^tifrc3ted people, all of whom will qualify, will be 
able to complete degre^ as well as certification requirements. 

While in-service t^ainiEg is esse:atial to work with some elements of- 
bilingual education, many of the teaching skills required are covered under 
the performance criteria developed for the education classes in the Career 
Opportunity Program. Tiie Career OEpoxtunity Program, therefore, will 
be used extensively in the development ^eeE staff. 

IPhe workshop experience's will coELsist of a three day summer program, 
to be held in August, in wMchLithe teachers directly involved in the bilingual 
prografii will review ifhe succesrses and.failures of the preceding year, review 
innovafions in the field, plan far the ooming year, and modify and create mat- 
erials and procedures ias time ^sseOI permit. Shortly after the beginning of the 
1970-71 scfeS^l year a weekend ^/orkshop will^ibe held. The timing on tMs 
workshop is deliberate so as tomeet with the teachers after they have met 
the students and have identified! -some of ^the problems of the'yeaafs activities, 
following an evaluation of the j^irogram in No^mber , 1970, and in February, 
1971, weekend workskap3 will beteld to review progress and make appropri- 
ate rriodifications to ensure the a.cMevement c£ the objectives. The bulk of 
on-going teacher traij||ng, however , wlIC:1ie fcandled in cooperation with 
tfeBrigham Young Unive?:^sity personi^l thr«^}x the Career Opportunity Pro- 



Team Teaching in Bilingual Cla ss roo ras > At the time of this writing 
no empirical data have be«n collected which can be iised for comparison 
porposes. The basic evaJboation design is a pre-test/post-test control- 
esiperimental design and only the pre-testing has been completed^ The follow- 
ing progress report, ther^ore, is %i*.sed on subjective observation. The 
tea.cliers for the bilingual classrooms had an opportunity to become acquainted 
with each other and to plan for their classey before the opening of school. 
They had spent two days 'wo.th the children in their respective classrooms prior 
to tiie workshop experiencse. In preparation for the workshop the teachers were 
assigned the following objesctives: 



I* Become acquainted witfil each Student in her class by: 

A» Xieaniing the name of each child in the class and being able to 
- . associate the name ^ith the person. 

Having Held a private conference with each child and having 
demonstrated that sbe is beginning to build a positive relation- 
frhip with the child. The latter will be accomplished by doing 
• ' / something for the cJbild to show that the teacher cares for him. 

Co Determining which, of the children should be taught principally 
" ' in the I^avajo langa:a.ge and which should be taught in the English 
language « 

IL. Become acquainted witii the desired curriculum and the necessary 
an.d available materials within her own classroom by: 

A. Tentatively identifying the broad objectives to be reached during 
the year and by having formulated broad plans for achieving the 
. objectives. 

. B. Having identified, collected and brought to the workshop pertinent 
curriculum materials wMch relate to Navajo -Ang 
cation^ • 

HL Become acquainted witfit ways to build parent-teacher relationships by: 

A* Ha:ving identified ins. writing one activity that can be conducted with 

a group of parents for the purpose of building parent-teacher relation* 
" ■■ships*.- \ ; , , ■ ■ 

ERylC ^* Having identified iix writing at least two things she will do with each 

^mmmmmmm \ jarsnt ixidividiiaUy to build par eut -teacher relatlonsM 



7 • 6 Selection of II-S.iT tea clier s.. f rpin Ip cal^. cppmu^^^^ ^ par^e. 

.O-nVt'^'spTecifYed 7,6 Ho, 

Nuiiiber of N-EiIT program teachers from local coimnunity _.5_ . 
and % 50^.^of total H-EiiT teachers. 

7'*7, Number and^Pj-opojrtion_of_te^^^^ '^'V 

indicate specific percent on the blanl:, or — — — . 

if specified descriptively^ 

A teachers s^some " -•. 

B = aides 3^3^^^ 

* ' A-raost 

5-more than half 
0-not specified 



7.8* Teacher Qaal in cations, - Training prior to project ^.-^ no, s 

: l^fndrcaTe nWber of teachers vdth each qualification, 7«S — ^[ 

if given) lb ^ 

n.s. -qualifications not spcified 

0-previous courses not specified 
1 teacher raust meet a specified level of language proficiency on a 
standardized proficiency test of the non-English language through 
which (s)he v;ill instruct 

2. teacher miist meet a specified level of comrauiiicative competence m 
the non-English language detenained by a structured interview 

3. previous teaching through N-MT (in country where it is a native 

language^ in Peace Corps) 

4- ^previous teaching in local area 

5. rZ.... copses in N-EfIT language s true tm^^ 

6. ' * courses in K-E literatujre • r^. 

7. "T™-Content (e.g. Social Studies) courses learned through N-ELlT 
8.7!2I^any previous education through N-EL-IT 

9. _ courses in teaching SSL 
. 10*1 Z courses in methods of teaching N-S-IT language 

11, ^^ courses in methods of teaching content (e.g. mathjin N-Sf'iT 

12. certification in ESL 

13/.in certification in teaching, K-Ei4T 

14. _ cros^s cultural courses . ' 

15- ."^courses in the cultural heritage, values, deep culture of N-SI-iT 

l6«* II _pther qualifications, specify 

17— X--license required or work towards certification & degree 



8.0 STAFF DEVELOBiEWT 3 « dCDN^ ^ ^ 8lA 2,3,4,5 

. 0-No staff training mentionod 
8..1 TJie pipject^i^^^ A. For ^• 7oT'''^QTver' 

and ./or paraprof essionais in the foliowin/^ areas s Teachers jgise^fofie^e-iacbl'g, » 
(m^rk aifThaf a^iy) -^^"^ "'iih§r0sT& ^.Tlay.ajo teacher-. 

certified internesCuncerti- 

n.s. -Training indicated, but nature not specified ^ ^„ 

^ (S-English as their second language ... .... ..^ 

EKIC ^^The teaching of English as a second language ^^jL^. 

^^Ii as their second language X . 

^The teaching of X a55 a second la.ni7ua£re ' X X 



4- iilOSt 

5- more than half 
0-not specified 



7.8" Teacher i^alifijpaU^^ - Training prior to project ; no. s 

TlndicaVe'^ nuinber of teachers with each qualification^ 7-8^_ ^ J 

if given) ^ 

n.s. -qualifications not spcified 
0-previous courses not specified 

1, teacher must meet a specified level of language prof iciency on a 
standardized proficiency test of the non-English language through 
which (s)he will instruct 

2, ■ teacher must meet a specified level of comiiivmicative competence in 
' the non-Snglish language determined by a structured, interview 

3, ^ previous teaching through M-EfiT (in coimtrj' where it is a native 

language^ in Peace Corps) 
^•^ ^^previous teaching in local area 

5, courses in N-EJIT language structure and usage 

6, _^^_ courses in K-E literature 

. 7.* "'*"^ content (e.g. Social Studies) courses learned through N-ElIT 

8. „3-^y previous education through N-St-iT 

9. ^^ courses in teaching ESL 

10^7ir! courses in methods of teaching N-StiT language 

ll/" ^'courses in methods of teaching content (e.g. math) in N-EiiT 

12. certification in ESL 

13, ^- certification in teaching N-EilT 

l/^,_ ^ cross cul^^ural courses _ 
15-...ir courses in the cultural heritage, values, deep culture or W-ELit 
16. other qualifications ; specify 

17--X--llcense required or work towards certification & degree 

8.0 STAFF DEVELOPMENT 5e^ X^^o^ 8 1 A 2^3,^,5 

0--No staff training mentioned 

8;.l Tha pip je^^^ A. For 0 . For. Pa-m- 

and^ /or paraprof essionals^^ ^^^^^^ following^ areas : Teachers ^pBgfooejre-ftois . 

(mark all that apply) "^'^ " ' ~'*'"*iS^losT& " ' Kavajo teacher- 

certified int ernes Cuncer ti- 

n. s. -Training indicated^ but nature not specified- J?^.?^^^ 

<D-English as their second language . _ . \. . . 

^The' teaching of English as a second . language ^ x,.. . 

a as their second language__^ ^ 

^The teaching of X as a second l^-nguage^ .-.X.. 

^■iethods of teaching other acadenic subjects X.^.P*^'^ 

)-iiethods of teaching other academic subjects 
in X language ^ ^ ^ 

I 1.3, 4.7.8, 9>10 

^•^ State d r;oals of teacher training: are ; 8*2 l l NS Students 

^-I W-EMC 11 EI/p) 

(T^Understaiidin/-:: of socio-cultural vsilueS and practices ox' ^ . x 

2-Cross-c'alturoJL training ' 

'Sensitivity to ethnocentricism and linguistic snobbery _X- — 



siyAwareness oi the soci£?JL-emotional development of 
5-Strategies for accomodating the different learning" 

styles o:r_^ ■ - . . . • 

-Strategies for cognitive development of : . 
iS'&xategies for reinforcin::-. the self--este.em of 



^Methods of cross-*cul.tural teaching or teaching the 

^cuILtural component X. 

rcsnrnilation of pupil performance objectives • . y 



jSO^Metlxods of evaiuation of pupil performance objectives ^ X- 

Xist specific courses if given (or Xerox and attach) 
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8, 3- Methods of Teacher Training : (Kark all that apply) 8.3 Jll^ 

(3-courses 

2-experiential, teaching supervised by master teacher 
(^workshops where teachers offer suggestions to each other 

4- use of video-tapes of teachers for feedback on how they are doing 

5- crc)ss-cultural sensitivity training, t-groups 
• 6-interaction analysis (e.g. Flanders systen) 

7-*other (specify) 

t^iacVier inferos ^ 

8.4 Project provides released tirae_ jg^^g^cher^ 2.4 

■ ^ for joint less o"n planninrr ; Cl^es) 0-: not mentioned 

8.5 Project provides for ynrfliTiror ooai' nita^fr t o receive .cours_e... credit • 

±ovardl^^ mentioned 

How? (specifyT Rri6ham.-.Yoivas--JU-^ 

^ ' rv /I 1,2,3 ,6 

8.6 Paraiprof essional ' s. j.:ole s o.c 

^teaching v/hole class 
teaching sraall groups - 
3;;^toring individually 

4- clerical 

5- contributing to hi Jultural component 

-^ow ? ^ . - . 

Q^-;^iaison with parents 

8.7 Traifiin^ foy p ro:^ect AeacMlLs^-an^_pax^^^ 8.7 



(mark all that^applyl^ A for teachers B for aides B 1 

0-not specif led . . . - 

(^University faculty — IL. 

2- project's HastQr Teachers 

3- pro3ect's teachers 

4.-other (specify) . 



no. % 



"1 

8.8 Number and Proportion of personnei^^in^ 9.. IQD 

. -cr - ^_gL. -.400 

are: 



1 - bilingual 

2- bicultural 

3- N-Ei.'IT (specify baclcground) 



8.9 Training, is. provided: - ^/ ^ ..^^ly^ 
/T^during a summer session 

Q3during the academic year 
3-other (specify) 

8.10 a:tent of trainiiig.^ n / . ^ i ^ ^'"^^ i^'y'^Vi^cr 
• .T • B (indicate no. of hours) ^^--JiUx. 

A 1-appro::imately equivalent to a .5 . . weeldy 

5 monthly ' 



-^college course . . 

(2^iore than one course 30 hrs/yr, v? . bi-monthly_^ 
>less than one course 9 semester nrs per semester plus 12 

Q ■ 4,«other (specify) [^.^ semester hrs during summer 

E£l£ 8.11 Number and Pro^orUon of_tea^^ 8,11 
■ .. ■ ""or 2 if specified descriptively, indicates 



8.5 Prplect •oro vides for unyfitTiaro p Gaaieweil g- to receive course c redit S.5 



tovgLrd _ey.entiaal . cert_if ication : (l-^^ O^not mentioned 
Hoi/? Cspecify) Brlgham Young U, 



8.6 ParaiDx-ofessi pnal^ s role : 6.6 

^teaching whole class 
teaching small groups 
3^^toring individually 
A-'Clerieal 

5--contributing to hi cultural component 

^^o\j ? „ . , 



Q^6^iaison v;ith parents 

8.7 Training for pr o^iect teacheTs^.and p_arapr^^ 8.7 A 1. 

. , (mark all that apply) A for teachers B for aides 

0- not specified . , . . 

(I^^University faculty X 

2-proj.ect's ilastor Teachers • 

3~proj8ct^s teachers 

4.-~other (specify) , . 

no . ^ 

8.8 Number, and Prgpprtipn of _ personnel ffiyin^. teacher training, who, 8.8'' ^9. . 2S1D 
are: 

1 - bilingual 3_9^ .iOO 

2- bicultural 

■ 3-N-S'iT ( specify baclcground) 

8.9 Training. i_s provided: 8.9 1^-2- 

^Vduring a summer session 

Q^uring the academic year 

3- other (specify) 

8.10 Sbrte nt of trainin^o; : 8.10 — 
- " B (indicate no, of houi^^s) B5 NR 

; A 1 -appro::iinately equivalent to a .5 ^ wee3iy 6 ^ 

^.^^^^college course .6 _ ^ montlily 7 — , 

(^lore than one course 30 hrs/yr. V? ^ ^ bi-raonthly^ 

>-less than one course 9 semester hrsper semester plus 12 

A-other (specify) ^ ^ semester hrs during summer 

no, % 

t 8,1T Numbex.^ 8,11 ,3^.. ._9^ 

, ^ or 2 if specified descriptively, indicates 

O-not specified 6-most 
y 1 -lOOJg 

2- ^aore than 75^ S^few 

3- 50-74?o 9-other (specify) 13 of 14. teachers ^ 

i 5-1-24^ 

9.0 TEACHERS » ATTITUDES 

9.1 Te.achers' attitudes are, as.sess_ed.s (Marie all that apply) 9.1 

? y J O-not mentioned 

I V^^l l^to N--EMT language or dialect 

2-to N-EMT students - expectations of achievement 
I 3-to N-EtiT culture . _ " ■ 

\ CZPprior to participation in bilingual project > ■ 

; :^^after project training 

(o^fter participation for a period of tiiae in project 

7-through a questionnaire \. • 
Q 8-other (specify) 



I 
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10.0- ST/lFP PATTSmS 

10.1 S.taff patterns; (nar:.: all that apply) 10. 2 Staff: 



10.1 



0-not specified 
CT5-teaai teaching 

2- cluster teaching 

3- shared resource teacher 
4.-0 ther (specify) 



10*3 Average nmber of pupils i^eil., class ; 
0-not specified 



1 - bilingual teacher , ^: 

2- i:SL teacher 10.2 ^L^HJ- ^^""^ 

3- bilingual coordinator 1 Navajo team 
/^-aides or paraprof essionals 

5- consultant psychotherapist 
or guidance counselor 

6- other (specify) 



10.4- 4yei"Q-.ge- npJQber of aides, or, paraprpf essipjia^^ pej^.i?lass.j: 
0-not specified 

10,5 itver ag.e^ JlW'^.b ? r^ .oLA-MIS^J^JLlil'] ,1 ngua.l e.g. .Cor. para- 
0-not specified 



10.3 20 

10.4- 1_ 

10.5 



1 -individually 
(^in small groups 
0-not specified 



10,6 Special^ . aM.?.. AQ..PJ3Pils. hayiiiR I'D-ost difficulty in learning, 
is, given s 

by: ^teacher 

4.-special remedial teacher 

(53l^araprofessional)H-cutch€r 

6- parent tutor 

7- older student tutor 

8- peer tutor 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

.11,0 INSTnUCTIOKiiL COliPOESNT - DUriATION i\i.lD SXTEiJT OF BILINGUAL COl-IPONEKT 



10,6 ^^^5... 



11,1 Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) 



II 



II-Ei-;IT_lagg^ be riiaintained in. programs DOM E BOi: 

(mark all that apply) IIEOT EliC 

0- not specified how long 

1- as the alternative langiiage of learning 

for as long as desired 

(D-as the mediujji of instruction for special 

sub j ect xnatter (e.g. cultural heritage ) 
(^only for the length of tiine necessarj'- for 

the acquisition of sufficient English to 

periiiit learning of acadenic content at an 

acceptable level in English 
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11 '2 itpvf. manj_y_ears. d^^^^ is. pptjxial. for ijistru_cjW.on 

0-not sientioned 

if for a particular niober of years.;- S«e x«ro)C \^ \o 

1 2 3 ^ 5 (5J7 8 9 10 \i 



11.1 I ...-2.1.L., 

III . — 

11.2 



10.4. Average, number of aides. p paraprpfessipnals. per class : 10.4 1 

0-not specified 

10.5 Ayerag.e: ji^tAbexL piLIlriI!l.-PX ,i ngiial ./i i (if=^R .Car ^^axa- 10.5 1 

prof e.ssip^^^ls )-. .PPF. plg^s : 

0-not specified 

10.6 Special^ aide^^ 10.6 2 , ^ y 5 
is^^vens 

1 -individually by : ^teacher 

(^in small groups ^.-special' remedial teacher 

0-not specified (^^^Ic^araprofessional) H-e^cil^g^ vrrV€.rvS 

D-parent tutor 

7 - older student tutor 

8- peer tutor 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

11.0 IMSTRUCTIONi'UL COliPONEHT - DUrcATIOi'I /uffl SITEilT OF BILIrJGUAL COJIPONENT 

11.1 Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) I II II i 

*^ pi R'-^i]^...X^*E^8ig:e^ .will, be, maintained in. prp^'rain,s UOM E DOi : iil 'DOU 

(mark all that apply) l^MP EM I^IEMT 

0- not specified liovr long 

1- as the alternative language of learning .„^.. 
f'oT as long as desired 

{^as the mediiiiii of instruction for special ..^X.^ ^.JL^. 
subject natter (e.g. ciiltural heritage) 

^^only for the length of ti:ne necessar;^'- for ^ 

the acquisition of sufficient English to 

peiiiiit learning of acadenic content at an 11.1 I 2x5^. 

acceptable level in English I J 



III 



11.2 Kov; manj__jrears ^ .^^^^ opA^^i^Q-. Xo?. iP-AJr'JL^lc^^^ 11.2 ^ ^. 

for ltii|5L,£x'pup. througli Ih^:'^.. ^9.. po^Jtiffii^? 

0-not iiientioned. 

if foi" a particular nvcuber of yearn-i- S«e x#ro)C \9 Va 
1 2 3 4 5 (£)7 G 9 10 \1 

(if specified in tenas of a conditipiij please state it - 
e.g. "if a child begins learning in Ii-MiT and English in Pre-Kj 
N-EIIT instruction should continue through high-school") 

Cultural Heritage "Navajo lang. will be offered in H.S. only for English 
••^wf^-"^ ^^^^ > cultural heritage (projected) for both Navajo & Anglo in Navajo 
English IS a content subject to be mastered. " ■ 

Duration of Bilingual Education (in practice) (iiark all that apply) 

11.3 Second language learning^ is introduced in which grade; 11.3 I"u'^ ^ 

codVr""^" H.A. TiFncTlilif)'"'" " n- ^ II- 

^y. 15 = individualized jj^ 

for each group II. A. Pre-K K 1 2 3 4-5 7 8 9' 10 11 12 

I H-E DOM _ .. _ 

• IIEDOU " "J " 

tr.^ mA/muT! ['J. ..i. '^. '^7. ....... 

...individualized learning sequence adapted to the needs of each 
Child. .For some, the instructional lang. initially will be English only, for 
others It will be Navajo only,, for others it will be a combination. It is 
J)lanned that this will change individually for each student so that eventually 
nj(--L instruction will be in English." IP, p.l v«iibuaij.y 



i 



\ 



Project Objectives 

• The major objectives of IhS project feu i„to four general categories and 
have been stated behavloraUy i„ the project proposal. The first objective was 
to provide instruction in all subject matter areas in the language the child under, 
stands best in order to prevent retardation in academic areas while the student 
learns the language of the uirfamiUar culture. The second objective was to 

---- -build a positive self-image of all children enrolled in the project school 
- by providing lessons conceding the heritage of the Navajo people and develop- 
ing a bicultural approach to education in which the teachers furnish models of 
successful cultural syntheses. The third objective was to develop closer 
communication and mutual understanding between parents and teachers, 
. •epecially if teachers and p^ents were of different cultures. The fourth - 
oyective was the development of a curriculurn which reflects the needs of.a 
^ people with a rich cultural heritage who are forced to make accommodations 
. to the economics of another culturo The development of techniques and 
ERJCmaterials to be used in the Classroom was a part of t^ 



11.4|lie^ujjiejit.2rpject a future Bilinsusa 

rM?a5l.at the indicated £rade. level:, .(indicItV specific rrade) 
00 0 not srades ■ 

II - isrT"' ■ ""■ ■■■■ 

III 3.-D0i-j/iTEi.lT ^ ' ' 



X 
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U Voc. 

training 

.0- 

n.. 



code: 13=College or University (Other professional, traininrl H / I a < 
U~Federal, State, or Private Vocational Job training 1^ 'jj^ 

li .'t's.'".' 



11.5 Sejiond. laa^ua^e lear^^^^ dominant students is 

P3;i9J ected _tiirou^li ^rade i " T — 
00 if O""not grades 

no SiT specified 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 

III N-SiT/E Doa ■ " ' 



11.5 la-ia.... 



-X. 



a class m 
the Navajo 
lang. -will 
be added in 
_theH.s. 

ii.6^Brzz: — 



11.6 keApift&Jji.. theix n^^^^^ Non-aaglish dominant 
s."tudent^^ • 

O^not specified/Grade 1 ■ T'T 4."' 5" 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 

11.7 The aiuount of instructional tii^e in and through their native lan/^uaee 

per lay for H-HiT students who are N-E dordinant is: 30-75 min/day in Eng 

code. a=nct specified ^nath s = science ss = socilf T^Ses'^''^ grldT'"" 

lun. per day Total i-iin. per Subjects taught- % of time oer day of ■ 
ofmsti^ction day of any in native lang. Instructic-a " : 
,mrm^-ifc£|lT. ,iES.tr:actio|L , . . tiarough N_aiT _ 

jog. .-..M,B.,^.. a.....^...^^. 



1 L..250..„_ 

2 i ;i^Q_. ■ 

3 ! 

^ri- 1" 

6 
7 
8 

9.. 

10 

11 5... 

12 ■ 



3.00.. 



.. .,..M A,SS 



I 



, ..-1. 



50^7-4 

, J? 
.i.A 

•:.6 

, 7 

I.9.. 
! 10 

;ii 
12 



11.10 The arnourit of instructional ti:ae in and through their native language 
for il-iiilT students who are English dominant is: ■ 




code ! 



0 - not specif ied = not applicable , no ll-MT, E doa students 

linf} 

11'^^ , . 11.11 11.12 

iiin. per day lotal liin. per Subjects taught 55 of time Der dav of 



11.5 Ip. -12 .. 

n..i2... 



11.5 'pQoPT^^^.XN^EJ^^S.^,, learning ,^£lisl\jiplAiAa^^ Afe?i.?A"ts is. 
pjrojected thrpiigli grade: 

00 if O^not grades j a class in 

code; no SiT specified 1 2 3 ^ 3 6 7 S 9 10 11 12 j the Navajo 

II ...... ....... .x. Slang, will 

III Dom _ . I be added in 



11.6 Learning:: in their, native, language for, .KOfirrS^^jLsA Ao^liA^^ 
siAidente^ is, throu/^h grades 

0=not"'s?rcTfTed7^^^^ l^^Z^T U 5 7 S 9. 10 11 12 



^ the H.S. 
11,6 



11.7 Tae aLioimt of instructional tiine in and through their . native language 

per day for H-EilT students ^rhio are K-E dorainant l^i ^^15 min/day in Eng. 

(formal study; depending 
code: O=not specified iFnath s = science ss = social studies on grade 

IP, p. 15 

11. G 11.9 
Total Mill, per Subjects taught % of time per day of 
day of any in native lang. instructicii " " "* 

._._.jj}.struction tbrpugll. f-r3JI. ■ 

.„i ado i ...Ji^S^ K. _ ' 

■ 3-Q-Q >i,S^^ 6W5 



11.7 

iiin. psr day 
of insxiniction 
througli li-SiT . 
Pi^eK \ 250 

1 ;■ 25.0 

2 Cri^Q,-..- 



3 i 
U ' 
5 
6 

a! 

9.., 
10 

11 \ 

12 



..,3.QQ .M,.5^SS-. . 



3 
4 
5. 



7 
8 
9 
10 

.1.1 

12 



11.10 The aiiioujit of instructional tine in and through their native language 
for H-EilT students who are English dominant is: 



PreK 
1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



11.10 

iiin. per day 
of instruction 
.t.in:oj;.eb. J-l-SiT. . 



I 



code: 0 = not specif ied C.N_;A^ = not applicable, no H-SiT, E don students 

^Unf ) 

11.11 11.12 
Total Ilin. per Subjects taught % of time per day of 
day of any in native lang. instruction 

.ij-:i0tvRC±ion, , . .thr.o\i£li. N-^ iT 

Pre K 



--I- 



:\... 



- - 1 



! 1 

2 
3 

,k. 

If' 

■■'8 
\ 5. . 

: 10 
\ 11 
1 12 
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11.13 1 -?rp^sm .4 &;_:one -j7a^^ ■,-]^-]3 o 

studsife Cincludixig- MIT-E^^^^ Snslish 
iiotlie^r -toxigue s-biiients do not receive Instruction in 
a second _lLainguagt. 
0~no 2iigl32v'i Ilother -tongue students 

2-Insi:.ruction i>3:? all students in,: both languages 
11.14. The ai:E3iant insirEctional time in and through their second language 
for pupils are matlva speakers of English is : 

code: 0 = Ha-S i^DscifSBi, M.A. = not applicable, no English ilT students 
variLeE, Kith radlvldual needs of students 

11.15 11.16 
i:in. per dsj- Total rain, per Subjects taught % of tine per day 

of instruction day of any iii i>e.4ive lang. of .instruction 

JlFPU^ih N-LdT instruction second throudi N-E(iT 

PreK \_ 50 ^. ,'300 lOral'Lang;' ' : PrV k 0-25 

1 '. . . . .IPP _ ^300 " [Lan^; ■ Reading";^' i 1 25-4b 

2 15.0 . . J 306 ; sYss , ■ Reading' 2 50-50 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
















t, ^ , , 








i 




:: :::::::::::::::!|: 


♦■ 






c 






r 
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1 1 • 1 7 l^^^^ oT^sepavat^^^^^ bjr teacher ..and/or aide 11,17 5 

in the classroon (raarl: all that apply) - 

0- not specified 

1 - languages are never Hixed by either the teacher, aide or the 
■pupil in any one class period; only one language is used.' 
Q^he second language is used exclusively by the teacher^aide 

and pupils dm-ing at least one portion of the school day. 

3- the teacher uses one language e:>cclusively within a class period j 
pupils .are allo^^ed to use either native or second langnaage. 

4- the teacher uses only one language; however^ the aide or para- • 
professional uses another during the sai-ie class periodr students 
nay use either. 

(^the teacher reinforces any conversation initiated by the child 

through the use of whichever language the child has used at the time. 

6- coiistant s\/itching frora one language to another by teacher during 
lesson. 

7- ^ the iaea^^sr uses?. Snglish:and tho parapro£ass3:onal then "translates 
the ssis la^teriiaa. for N-Et-IT. pupils. 

S'-pthes' CsurssEarizBj) 



12.0 liETHODS OF,.£ECCllOD:,LAiM3AGS TI^WlHTNf/ 





OI 


in s "tru c t i on 


day of any 


in im^ive lang. 


01 msoiucbion 


PrePI 
1 

2 




^ou2:h H-ISiT 

::3o ::::::: 

100 

. . - ^. . ........ 


instruction 
"73*00 

"306 


second ^ 

jOrai'Lang/ * '** * * 
iLan^j ' Readih;: 


throu£;h N-2.T 
; Pre K C)-25 

■|V ■25-40 • 












..^ 


4 






1 




. 1 A. 


5 








I 


, .3 : 


o 








( 


•i-^- 


7 








i 


■ij 


O 


1- ' • 








\ 


9 










. .S ! 


10 








1 


, 


11 


I 

.... 

I 


. . . . 






11 






• -i 

.J 




1 ^ 



1 1 • 17 l^^d^pv^ QQpaT8.te^ lan^^iiagiB^ P-.sa^e. by, teacher ..and/or .aide. 11 • 17 ^ 

in the classrooB (raar!: all that apply) 

0- not specified 

1 - languages are never arced lay either the teacher^ aide or the 
pupil in any one cla.ss period: only one language is used, 

(^2^he second language is used exclusively by the teacher^ aide 
and pupils dui'ang at least one portion of the school day, 

3- the teacher uses one langTiage exclusively within a class period; 
pupils .are allowed to use either native or second language, 

4- the teacher uses only one language; however, the aide or para- 
professional uses another dxiring the sai'ie class period: students 
nay use either. 

teacher reinforces any conversation initiated by the child 
through the use of v/hichever language the child has used at the time. 

6- constant switching from one Icng-uage to another by teacher during 
lesson, 

7- - the teacher uses English and the paraprofessional then translates 

the sai'ie material for H-EIiT pupils. 

8- other (suxninarize) 



12.0 liSTHODS OF SSCOKD LAIIGUAGS TSACHIKG 

(ilark all that apply; soiiie projects nay use a combination 12.0 ^-j^, 

of yaethods) 



^(j^udip-^lin^ual habit slzills or behavioral approach. Biaphasis 
on comunication. Includes contrastive analysis of sounds 
(units) in both languages by teacher and students^ student 
repitition- of tapes and/or fluent teachers ^ " model sentence 
patterns until responses are automatic. Structural drills and 
dialogues are systematically presented. Includes direct as- 
sociation between object and word in second language in a 
sequence of patterns learned in complete sentences. Inductive- 
generalizations drawn from examples.. 

(2^ransf oriiia .^Pi>^'Pi?'£ii 

Acquiring an understanding of the structural patterns or 
gramiaatical rules of a language. 
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(^inductive -gener«.tiV£. approc^sh: through liste ning to connuni cation, 
perhaps of p<Ler*. and atte-mpiLng the nev; lang-.^gc in situations which 
call for iVje otrc.-nt tr. generate sentences - test his understanding, 
(the x-iu-'^^ve .Icmeuase Us acquired) 



Inclurl'.'.-. direci 
woj^S. iK siscond 



»4sotio4i'-Oxi betv'cer, object, picture or action and 
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2b-.dr.ductive . tj^e cognitive code approach; through initial foiTiial 

^^'.iudy and anaj-^3ls of g:.j;xiatical structvu-esp then applying them through 
c.-^raples^ i.... ansirering questions, or transf oriiiing affirmative sentences 
t'.; negative, fieclan oive to interrogative^ active to passive. 



.lilffi-Slatio Ilethcd 



:-p- . - 0/- 

j-'oriual .:i-;..udy of rules of grainiiae.r and translation from :first langi-iage 
to seco! I. Stoi^hasis on reading in second language rather than using 



?' c for oral commiinication.- 

13.0 wmmfi i-i:d secoi^d uj^igvage skills sequence 

AL iW^ Language Slcills Se^u^cince 

(•-'•A.'jidiolingual liethod; listening, speaking, reading and ^/riting) 

I II 
. Won Eng dom Eng doiu 

. _ stu dents^ . st udents ., 

A in don B in A in dom B in 
lang sec ond lang s e c ond 

lang - lang 

0 ~ not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a.) if project has no Eng. dom. students) 



13.1 Second lang-uage listening-speaking 
skills are learned; 
1 -concurrently v/ith dor.iii-.aiit lanf:uace 
■ ^].istening-speaking skills 
^^2^fter a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-speaking 
skilD.s in v.or-dnant lan--;uage 
3-a specified period of time after 
listening-speaking skills in dor.'.incnt 
langUcige taiight 
^--before any specified level of lis- 
tenin,q~ speaking co-ipetence achieved 
in c::c:dnariG lanr^ua^^e 



13.1 IB 

IIB 



X 



13.2 Alii sequence follov/ed: ' 
(^Lister ing-£, ^oaki:i ^-^ proficiency 
precedes in', .^odv -^tion of reading 
a-Pweading is laug].:. concurrently 
with listening-speaking skills 
3-Learning to read overlaps learning 

of listening-speaking skills 
i^-There is some overlap beti/een 
leariMlng to read and to \'rrit'^ 

13.3 Listening-speaking prof iciency 



X 



X 



13.3 IA.,.2_,. 



(. XiBga t.i. vt-^^. iU exult .-.IVt: :.iiLer^O,^a i. - . ■. -J ^.C.^VC XC. ;;c;.Si:iVu. 

3-t ■ v.: iXanslati p.i lie th e j 

i-oiT^d o'-.udy of rules of graimaar and translation from first language 
to secoi a, Hlnphasis on reading in second langiaage rather than using 
c for oral communication. 

13.0 Do/V)jftffirt: :2si) SEcoHD umvmE skills sequence 

AL iW^'" Language Skills Se^u-.-ince 

(•*/i.udiolingual iiethod: listening, speaking, reading and writing) 

i II 
Non Eng dom Eng dom 

s_tudents_ . . st udents 

A in doB B in A in dom B in 
lang second lang second 

lang lang 

0 ^ not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a.) if project has no Eng. dom. students) 

13.1 Second langTiage listening-speaking 13.1 IB , p 
skills are learned J HB_J2. ^ 



1 - concurrently v/ith iorii/iCint lan.;;uac' 
listening-speaking skills 

^|2^fter a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-speaking 
skiU.pj in ".oirdncn!: lan:;aage X 

3- 'a specified period of time after 
listening-S7^':5a!:ing skills in dor.iinc.irc 

. langua^-e tavijht . _ 

4- before any e-i^ecified leA^el of lis- 
tenlnf:5-spea.':?.ng co:ipetence achieved 

in fci.inaric lan;'*ua/^e 

"13-2IA_L 

13.2 ALi-I ooquencR followed: 13 Jl 

^^^Listering-^:/oaki:ni* proficiency IIA 

precedi^s in* .*odv ^tion of reading X.. _X. IIB j ^ 

2- Ileading is - augk : concurrently 

with listening-speaking skills 

3- Learning to read overlaps learning 

of listening-speaking skills 

4- ~There is sc-nie overlap bcti/een 

learv...lng to read and to va^it-^ ^ 

13.3 Listening-spoaking proficiency ■13.3 IA_2_ 
determined byi IE 1,2^ 

(l^itieasure of listening-speaking IL\ .1^2^ 

proficiencv . ^ NA^ IIB^'^NS_. 

(^informal assessi'aent by uoach^.r ' ^ 

13.4 vSecond lang-uage reading skill.; 13.4- IB 3 
are learneds Reading In Navajo not taug^ht IIB..3_^ 

1 - concurrently vith learning to read 

ill 'do^iiinant lan;3u?-.ge ^^.4. ?[^. 

2- after a specif iea j.evel of dominant 
language reading competence 
achievement 

3- -eL specified period of time after 

Iccrning to read in dominant 3Hnguage 
ve.g. a specific grade) 
4.-bef ore. learning to read in .doiianant 
lanGua(:;e 
' 5 -not taught in Navajo 



IerIc 



Hon Eng don 
student s 
A 

dom 
lang 



II 
Eng dom 
students 



vage 13 



A . 

dOi:l 

lang 



second 
lang 



B 

second 
lang 

reading & writing not taught In Navajo 

13.5JAeading is introduced: 

(A;/individually, v;hen child is ready 



02r at a specific time diiring graded 



MA .A^ 



1 
2 
3 



13.5 lA MA. 

IB A 
IIA ^ 

IIBJA 



13.6 Reading readiness is determined bys 
S^test of reading readiness 
2-inforDaal teacher assessment 



'13.7 Gi-ade level reading is expected: 

(P-in first gi-ade 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade 
4.-in fourth grade 

5- in fifth grade 

6- in sixth grade 

7- other (specify) 



.JL 



13.6 IA_J]A 

IB I 

IIA L 



ptra-first^ 

ill Ia. 



IIB_M 



13.7 IA„ii£L 
IB_ 
IIA "j^. 

IIB _'.MA 



13.8 Grade level academic achievement (math, science j etc.) in the 
SECOND langtiage is expected s 

1- in the first grade 1 1 

2- second grade 2 2 

3- .third grade 3 3 

4- fourth grade 4 4 

5 - fifth grade 5 5 

6- sixth grade 6 6 ■ 

7- other . (specify) 
achieve equal to or surpass control group 

.0 INTEGIUTIOW OP SECOND LAl^GUAGE LEATiKING WITH OTHER LEARNING: 

(mark all that apply) „ 

I = N-E II = E 

■ dom ' dom 



13.8 IB 

IIB 



1 



1 



14.0 I 

II 



1 



students 



1 -Second language learning is only a sep- 
arable subject for aa ^i - ab^opealiin g stu- 
dents j the second language is not used 
as a rnediim of instruction for other 
subjects. 

-^Second language leaiming is Sertli-a sep- 
arate subject «ad--arl-©«-a-iited±m-'<^ 
i^a&k^^y^^'syi oi^ e the*- «ttb-jee'b&. 

3-Second" language learning is always in- 
tegrated with the learning of course 



students 



X 



13.6 lieading readiness is deterrained by: 
fittest of reading readiness 
2-infonnal teacher assessment 



13.7 Grade level" reading is expected: 

Q?-in first grade 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade 

4- - in fourth grade 

5- in fifth grade 

6- in sixth grade 

7- other (specify) 



pxna-f irsjLJL 
_2-. _2- 

-3-. -2- 
..4„ Ji_ 
.-5- 
Jl. 



etc. ) in the 



1 3. S Grade level academic achievement (math, science, 
SECOND language is expected: 

1- in the first grade _ \ \. 

2- second grade 2 2 

3- third grade 3 ■ 
4.-fourth grade 4 % 

5- fifth grade 5 5 

6- sixth grade g 6 

7- other (specify) 

achieve equal to or surpass control group 
U.O INTEGrJlTIOK OF SECOND LMGUAGE LEAIilllNG WITH OTHEU LEMKING: 
(mark all that apply) 

I = N-E II = E 
dom dom 



13.6 



lA 
IB 

IIA 1 



L 



13.7 



lA 
IB 



IIB MA 



13.8 IB 

iib" 



U.O I 

II 



1 



students 



students 



1 -Second language learning is only a sep- 
arate subject for Sngjli^h apeahin g stu- 
dents ^ the second language is not used 
as a medium of instruction for other 
subjects, 

-^Second lar^guage learning is Serlriira sep- 
arate subject j«iaad-a-i©e-ar-iiie^,.<^:Wft''^ 

3- Second language learning is always in- 
tegrated vdth the learning of course 
content (su.ch as social studies) or as 
a mediujja of cognitive development. 

4- Academic content taught in the native 
language is used as the referential 
content of second language learning 
(the same concept taught in the native 
langoiagG is taught ixj the second 
language) ♦ 

5~Different academic content is taught 
in the second language from that which 
is taught in the native language, 

0-not specified 

6-other (specify) 



ERIC 



15.0 TPiEAH'iEIJT OF CHILD *S LAKGUAGS: 



Non Eng. dom. 

students 



II 

Eng. dom. 

'students 



ii -in don. 
lang. 

1- The child's language is respected. 
It is not corrected, rather, all 
of the child ^s speech is accepted. 
However, the teacher provides a 
model of the standard language 
aiming toi^ard child's eventual 

' control of the standard fona. 

2- The child *s language is corrected- 
the teacher points out errors and 
demonstrates the standard form. 



B 2nd A 
lang. Eng. 
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1^.0 lA 
IB" 

iia" 

IIB 



B 2nd 
lang. 



3-Other (specify) 
0-Not specified 
16.0 IIATETJALS 



IP '69, pa4 ^Visual & auditory 
materials vdll be utilized to a 
iA i VT + • 1 m.. JyT greater degree than reliance on 

16.1 Reading MaterD^ls^iypes ^ the written word. ' 

Reading Materials are : (mark all that apply) 
1 -Linguistically based 

(Merrill or Miaiui Linguistic 
readers, IT^, etc.) 16.1 IA_ t 2^ 



IIA 



IIB WA 



Si/ 



16.1 lA 

IE' 
■ IIA" 
IIB' 



KA 



2- Basal readers x X 

3- Dialect readers . 

4- Sxperience charts (stories 
dictated by children) X_ NS X 

16.2 If some reading material is in 
the child's dialect, indicate hov; 
long it is useds 

1 - Grade. 1 16.2 lA NA ' ua KA 

2- Grade 2 

3- &rade 3 on Audio tapes 
^•-Beyond Grade 3 ' ' 
0-not specified 

16.3 The following are techniques and loaterials used for second language learnings 

0- none specified 

1 - pattern drills 

2- diaZog memorization 

3- -choral repetition 

4- songs . 

5 Jprograifflaed instruction 
6-stories read to children 

AUDIO VIStfilt AIDES 
'^-nins, filr.:s trips 



X 


JL. 


T" 




X 




H 


-X- 


X 


JL. 



2-Tlie; child language is corrected- 
the* teacher points out errors and 
denonstrates the standard form. 



3-Other (specify) 
0-Not specified 

16.0 iiATERIALS 

16.1 Reading Materials -Types 



IF *69, p.l^ "Visual & auditory 
materials v;lll be utilized to a 
greater degree than reliance on 



Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) 
1 -Linguistically based 

(Merrill or Miaiiii Linguistic 
readers, ITA. etc.) 16. 1 IA_ r 2^ 



the written word." 



2- Basal readers 

3- Dialect readers 

^-Sjqjerience charts (stories 
dictated by children) 

16.2 If some reading material is in 

the child's dialect, indicate how 
long it is useds 

1 - Grade 1 

2- Grade 2 

3- Grade 3 
^.-Beyond Grade 3 
0-not specified 



^ 



NS 



IIA IB^ 

X 



KA 



16.2 IA_NA 
on Audio tapes 



IIA 



16.1 lA 4 

IB 2 
IIA"^ 2 a 
I IB NA 



16.3 The following are tecliniques and materials used fpr second language learning: 
0-none specified 



-X- 



T 



X 



X 



1 - pattern drills 

2- dia]og memorization 

3- choral repetition 

4- songs 

5jprcf;ra::Tmed instruction 
6-stories read to children 

AUDIO VISU.\L AIDES 
^--fllr.^, filr-:strlps 

• -S-flannel or magnetic ooards 
9-realia, graphic displays 

10- records, tapes 

11 - listening centers 

1 2- multi-media approach 

Experiential ' 

13- role playing 
H-puppetry 

1 5- experience charts 

16- primarj'- typewriter 

17- learning through direct experience 
with materials e*g, Montessori 

18- activity centers-chosen by child 

19- other (specify) 

Learning outside the classroom j 

20- field trips 

21- suggested TV programs 

22- 'Gthur (specify) ^ 

"Indian stories, legends , 'music, art & contributions In such areas as agri- 
culture & medicine will be solicited from all sources available screened by 
local Indiansa Effort will be made to have recordings, writings in the native- 
- tonp;ue, & photos of famous Indians available for student review after initial 
Oly. These activities will be used, as a focal point for considerable 
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16.4 The sources of Won-English materials and textbooks are: l6./i._£i£j_^^ 
(mark all that apply) 

0-not specified 

l^are vrittGn- ^7 native speakers of that language 
2-Gonimex ^ially prepared and published in countries where 

N-E is the native language 
O^eveloped by the project ^s own bilingual staff 

©developed by the staff of another bilingual project (specify which) 
^^eveloped in conjenction vdth project parents 
^i^ieveloped by or with members of N-MT community 

7- are culturally appropriate for N-E culture 
(specify how this is determined) 

8- are cross cultural 

9- commercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

10- ai*e translations of U.S. texts 

11- are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 
curriculm 

12- other (specify) 

^ -Rough Roclc Dem, School 

16.5 The specific bilingual/bicultural materials used in the language 16.5 ^ 
component ares 

0- not specified 

1- xerox attached-page and document F^nnt.h WoQf.Ar >r^ Cooperative Educational 

-.^ ^ r.n.rrr.^.r^ r.^^ LabopatoTy, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. 

17.0 STUDENT GROUPING j ^ j ^ j 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 17.1 . „^ 

groups; (inark all , that apply) 

0- not specified 

Pupils of both l inguis tic jgroups are ; 

1 - always mi:}t:ed for all learning 

IP 69, p.l 

2- mixed for language learning 

3- iiiixed for some academic subject learning 

/^--mixed for non-academic learnings art^ music, gym, health 

5- separated for native and second language learning into 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant 
language groups 

7- never nixed for language or other academic learning 

8- other ( specify 

(^individualized instruction 

17.2 students are grouped for language instruction: 17.2 
(mark all that apply) A-more than -g- the time B Less than the time 

0- not specified 

1 - total class ■ ^ 

2- small groups (specify size) ..^ 

3- individTJial instruction A 



17.3 Criteria for grouping:. Students 

0-not specified I Non Sng II Eng dom -^lEng dom 

ppyp"'^^^^''^^^-'-^^®^ learning dom SJiT NEl-iT 

£j^|j^ 1 -by age 

2-by native language . 



V specify now "chis is deterinined} 

8- are cross cultural 

9- coimiiercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

10- are translations of U.S. texts 

11- are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 
curriculuQQi 

12- other (specify) 

^ .Rough Rock Dem. School 

16.5 The specific bilingual/bi cultural materials used in the language 16.5 ^ 
component ares 

0- not specified 

1- xero2c attc^ched-page and document p;mif.Vi Woc+.^r-^ Cooperative Educational 

17.0 ST™ GnouPING Laboratory, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant langtiage 17,1 9 

groups; (mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

Pupils of_ both lingn^is tic groups are ; 

1 - always mijced for all" learning IP 69, p. 1 

2- mixed for language learning 

3- mixed for some academic subject learning 

/4-mixed for non-academic learning; art, music, gym, health 

5- separated for native and racond language learning into 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant 
language groups 

7- never nixed for language or other- academic learning 

8- other (specify) 

(O^individuali zed instruction 

17.2 students are grouped for language instruction: 17.2 
(mark all that apply) A-more than -|- the time B Less than the time 

0- not specified ■ 

1 - total class .~ 

2- small groups (specify size) JZHZ 

3- individual instruction A 



17. '3 Criteria for grouping: Stud ents 

0- not specified I Non Eng II Eng dom ^lEng dom 
Individualized learning dom S^iT NEI-IT 

1- by age 

2- by native language . 

3- by dominant language ^ 

A-hy language proficiency 

(ex. level of reading skill) ^ 

n.a. not applicable 

(no E.doia/lISiT) JA^^ WA NA 

18.0 TUTOPJWG 

1^8.1 Student Tutoring is: (mark all that apply) 18.1 no ^ 

no-not mentioned 

0- type ip not specified 

1 - inter-ethnic (^^""^'^T student tutors EiiT students) 

2- intra-ethnic (N-EiiT student tutors N-MT) 

3- done by older children (cross age) 

^-done by peers (same age) 

5-other (specify) 

not used 

18*2 Paraprofessionals or aides give tutoring or instruction as follows: 

0--area not specified 18.2 P^3_y4_ 

, 1-inter-etlinic (N-SIIT aide tutors EL-IT student) 
^•in the acqusition of native language skills 
Cj^in the acqusition of second language skills 
Q r^-in othex* acadeiaic subjerits 



FRir 
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18,3 Parent tutoring: (nark all that apply) 18.3 ^9^9^96 ,9 

no-not mentioned 

0-tjrpe not specified 
. l-inter-etlmic parent tutoring is used 
(^yintra-etlmic parent tutoring is used 

Parents are trained to become tutors for their children: 
3-in the home by a home-visiting teacher 
^^in an adult education component 

^ in school through observation and guidance of teacher 
©as parent volunteers who tutor during the school day 
7-iaaterials are provided for use in home by parents 

^-other (specify) 

(^interviews Vitn parents & students by principals & teachers, 
19.0 CURRlcULltt.: PATTERI-TS Parents relate Navajo culture in. cla^^^^ ^,5,8 



The^ sjat^d cu^^ pattern of t he, bilingu al, pro .iect: 

1-S3ccept for inclusion of N-MT instruction the curriculum is 
other\>7ise typical or regular, for this state. 
There are other modifications whithin the curriculum of the 
bilingual program which differ from traditional, typical curri- 
culum such as : (mark all that apply) 

2- a non-graded classroom: pupils of different ages are 
: grouped together during part of the school day 

3- -f legible oi^ modiilar scheduling 
: (^small group instruction 

(^^individualized learning 
6-open classroom 
7;rg^ided discovery and inquiry 

<Sya curriculum vjhich is both child and subject-centered 
9--others (specify) 

10-if the program includes activities which complement 
experiences children encounter in the home, commtanity 
and tlirough mass media i.e. TV, describe below: 



20.0 COGNITIVE. CEVELOPiiENT 

20.1 Cognitive development in early childhood grades is fostered through: 

0- method not mentioned 20.1 ^ 

1 - structured envirionment rich with materials child can manipulate* 
order, compare, match for perceptual -mo tor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as liontessori materials from which 
children can learn sensory discrimination, matching, seriation, 
counting, addition, subtraction 

3- labeling and discussion of concepts related to time, space, distance, 
position 

^.-labeling and grouping actual objects to learn classification^ 
grouping objects with coimnon attribxites and labeling their 
attributes (i.e. colors, sizes) 
5-direct experience of processes of science through discovery, using 
^ materials rather than text;; active experimentation ^ ^^ild with teacher ^s 

FRir \ Guidance x-ather than t^c.chcr dcr.:onstration. 

SJILSfe^ D-dxrect exi^erience of math through discovery rather than instruction 

:7-other (specify or xerox) p. no. and docuraents 



r-i^ia.ZQvxals are proviaea for use in home by parents 
^-other (specify) 

(9^interviews Vith parents & students by principals & t eachex^r 

19.0 CUPJlICULUt'l PATTEllI^fS Parents relate Navajo culture in cle,^^^^ ^,5,Q 

The^^atLed c urriculum p attern of t he bilingu_al project : 
I^Except for inclusion of N-EMT instruction the ciirriculum is 
othervrise typical or regular, for this state. 
There are other modifications ^/hithin the curriculum of the 
bilin^al program v/hich differ from ti-aditional, typical curri- 
culum such as: (mark all that apply) 

2- a non-graded classroom: pupils of different ages are 
grouped together during part of the school day 

3- flexible or modular scheduling 
(5>small group instruction 
(^individualized learning 

6- open classroom 

7- guided discovery and inquiry 

(gya curriculum vhich is both child and subject-centered 
9-others (specify) 
10-if the program includes activities which complement 
experiences children encoui:iter in the home^ community 
and through mass media i.e. TV, describe below: 



20.0 COGNITIVE DSVELOPIiSNT ' 

20.1 Cognitive development in early childhood grades is fostered through: 

0- method not mentioned 20.1 ^ 

1 - structured enviriomient rich with materials child can manipialate' 
order, compare, match for perce;Dtual-motor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as Montessori materials from which ' 
. children can learn sensory discrimination, matching, seriation, 

counting, addition, subtraction 

3- -labeling and discussion of concepts related to time, space, distance, 
position 

^.--labeling and grouping actual objects to learn classification; 

groiiping objects with coimnon attribu.tes and labeling their 

attributes (i.e. colors, sises) 
5-direct experience of processes of science through discovery, using 

materials rather than text:; active exper mentation ^-u-n^ + , , 

, ' ^ oy child with teacher's 

guidance rather thcji t..=r.chcr dc- lonstration. 
b-direct exi^erience of math through discovery rather than instruction 
7-other (specify or xerox) p. no. and docuraent: 



20,2 Cognitive development in later grades (grade 4 and above) 

0- Biethod not mentioned 

1 - specify or xerox p. no. and docui'aent 
n.a.-no grade 4 or later grades 
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21.0 SSLF-SSTEEI-I 21.0 3,4, 5 ,19^// 

Stated methods of project. coraperieAt. e^g^ect^^^ JrllSr s e_ _s.elf "-esteein: 
no-self -estecra net mentioned as an objective 
O^'^-self-esteeiii is an objective but nethods not specified 
Teacher encourages pupil to verbally express his feelings: 

1 - through role-playing 

2- puppetrj'- ' 

(2planguage-e:cperience approach: students dictate stories from 
their ovm experience 
see below «J^^^^^^^^ accepts^ acknov/ledges ideas and feelings 

'teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feelings 
through painting, rausic^ dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in \;hich the various ways that 
children act are accepted by the teacher; their actions are 
discussed and the children are encouraged not to make fim of 
"different" ^^Tays 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to conpetency and 
success 

8- teacher provides e^qoeriences \^here occasional failui^e is 
aclcnowledged as part of everyone's e3q>eriencej second 
atterapts are encouraged 

9- other (specify) (xerox or sutmrxariae) document page # 

5 .-art work, play, class discussion ^ . " 

Teacher provides experiences in pupil self-d:i.rection and acceptance of 

responsibility, such asr 

10- pupils act as tutors for other pupils 
(^^puils have some options 1>% choice of curriculmu 

12- -pupils choose activitioG from a variety of interest centers 

13- older puils participate in curriculuxii planning and/or 
developnent 

14«-pupils write a bilingual newspaper for dissemination to the 
comraimity 

■^ther (spec5-fy) l^istruction in native culture 



-see two attached xerox copies 
22.0 LEi^miMG STRATEGIES / 1 cL - CL, 22.0^ 



1-The project i-ientions the follov/ing specific ]oarning. strategics 
as important for reaching a particular ethno-linguistic group: 

. (specify or xerox) Document and Page no. 

Exaiiiples Navajo children resist participation in an authoritarian, 
traditional classroom, .ftn open classroom where teacher partici- 
pates rather than directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rc\-7So has been foi.md more effective. 

0-none mentioned situation teachin g — see attached xerox 

21o0 #4-Puplls use their own language in play & learning situations 
#5-Adult Kavajo are used In teaching situations. 

Jr6-Teachers will show respect & acceptance of Navajo language & culture 

— !• Units emphasizing Navajo cultural heritage will be prepared by 
ERJO®-^® to develop sense of pride. 2» Units emphasizing other gflps. will be pre 
Bpa^tal to give Navajos a sense of brotherhood with other cultures with similar 
successes & failures. 3* Instruction in Navajo v/i 11 give him a sense of . id ride 



V. '^'^'^teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feelings 




through painting^ music, dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in which the various v;ays that 
children act are accepted by the teacher: their actions are 
discussed and the children are encouraged not to Lialce fun of 
"different" v/ays 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to conpetency and 
success 

8- teacher provides e:?qoeriences where; occasional failure is 
aclaiowledged as part of everyone * s. e:q)eriencej second 
attempts are encouraged 

9- other (specifjO (xerox or sumir*arise) document page # 

5 -art work, play, class discussion . " . 

Teacher provides experiences in pupil self -direction and acceptance of 

responsibility, such as: 

10- pupils act as tutors for other pupils 
(IT^puils have some options in choice of curriculum 

12- pupils choose activities from a variety of interest centers 

13- older puils participate in curriculum planning and/or 
development 

14- pupils write a bilingual newspaper for dissemination to the 
com^aimity 

V^ther (specify) instruction in. native cultxire 

(l^see two attached xerox copies., 
22,0 LEAi^iNING STRATEGIES / 1 a. ^ 22. 0_ 



1- The project mentions the following specific ] earning, strategics 
as. important for reaching a particixLar ethno-lii^istic group: 
(specifj^'or xerox) Document; and Page no. 
EyjaXiXple: Navajo children resist participation in an authoritarian, 
traditional classroom. '-An open classroom where ifeeacher partici- 
pates rather than, directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rcvrs, has been found more effective, 

0-none mentioned ^^sl tuation teaching ** — see attached xerox 

21,0 #4-Pupils use their own language in; play & learning situations 
#5~Adult Navajo are used in teaching situations. 

#6-Teachers vail show respect & acceptance of Kavajo language & culture 

21.15--1. Units emphasizing Navajo .cultural heritage .vail he prepared by 
teachers to develop sense of pride. 2* Units emphasi^ng other gps. will be pre- 
pared to give Navajos a sense of brotherhood v^ith other cultures v^ith similar 
successes & failures. 3# Instruction in Navajo v/ill give him. a sense of pride 
in his language. IP 69, p. 31 

23.0 BICULTUruVL GOMPONMT 

23.1 . This program is: 23. 1._3l^4^.,j6 

1 "-bilingual alone 

2- bilingual and bicultural 

(^bilingual and multicultural Navajo , Spanish, U-te 
0-not specified as to v/hich of the above 

tan ethnic studies program is included in the; bilingual prograiu 
artj posters, tealia crafts of both cultures; are exhibited in 
the classroom 
(^language and cultural content are integrated 
7-other ^specify) 

"Units in Navajo history & culture will b-e: included in the conven- 
tional social studies units at all levela/' IP 69, p.l 



' * MBETIHEIflM BILINGUAL AUKO-v iSUAL MATERIALS 

TO BE 2ICE5HIETED UNDER TEE TITLE Vir PROGRAH 

XTQBER 16, 1970 
9:30 aiB-12:00. Am 

T HOSE PRESENT ; - . 

floe E. Coto ' Will lam L. Jorgensen 

coordinator Title yil Media Se rvlcea 

Co^^r'cn?.;'. Cooperative Service. Southweat Board of Cooperative Service. 

Cortez, Colorado Cortex, Colorado 

''^^^J"- Levi. Singer 

Media Specialiat Cultural Ad. i.or 

Navajo Curriculum JJavajo Currlculuin 

BwZ 5*" Juan S.hool District 

Blanding, Utah BUnding, Itah 

The two bilingual program, were discus.ed and comprred. Mr. Goto aaid 
that basically the Cortez program was to teach Spanl«.., Ute, and Navajo to their 
atudints. He said that all their students knew English and the project aim was 
to teach Utes-Ute, Spanlsh-Spani.h and Navajo.-Navajo. He also .aid that Anglo 
•tudent. would learn one of the.e language, along with the bi-cultural students 
! in the class. 

Mr. Coto said that therems-many thin®, that canr.ot be taught In two> lang- 
,uage«. He gave an example offeSNavajo language. It I. very difficuU to teach 
"color." u.lng the Navajo my^^oTA% and green are^saite 

•«»e. Mr. Singer -aid that jjiHiw and orange are .ImiUr: al.o. Mr. Coto felt 
: that IR thi. ca.etthe "situatioii^aid not callSfor use of Navajo. He said ti^t 
certain thing, can be taught lfc«ach language. The.e thing, he termed •■.itua^lon."^ 
The language u.ed would be detitalned by the ".Ituation." He said that «trans- 
Utlons" only confu.e. and student, can not learn both languages at once. 

\Mr. Coto said that he ha. instructed his teachers to refrain from translat- 
ion explanation, or inatructlon. in the classroom because bi-llngual stvdents 



^begln to depend on it too much, 

Mr. Coto said that he visualized a prosram that would state behavioral 
objectives for the year and then the appropriate language would be used to 
teach each objective. For example: If It was decided that all Kindergarten 
children should be ^£^^r .-~«.ount to 1.00 at the end of the year then materials 
would be developed to attain this behavioral objective. If there was a little 
English rhyme that ta.ght the numbers 1-5 but there was no such thing in 
Navajo then English Audio-Visuals would be made to teach the numbers 1-5. If 
Navajo folklore were being taught then the Navajo language would be used and 



ao on. 



Mr. Goto said that they only had eleven Navajo students at Rico and Egnar 

schools and only three of these spoK« little or no Eiglish. 

Mr. Jorgensen said that he had developed no .Pdlo-visual mterlals yet. 
He was primarily involved in the distribution of the more than 1.000 movie fiEms 
their project had just purchased. 

Mr. Coto said they did not anticipate producing any audio-visual materials 
In Utc. A Mr. Green had been hired to write the Ute language. Up until thfe 
. time. Utc has beea an oral language, and Mr. c'reen's time will be spend in trying 
to develop a written Ute language. 

Mr. Tlbbltts said*that the problems in San Ju^n School District was quite 
different. Most of the Navajo students in the district spoke English poorly. 
Therefore. Navajo was used to "fill in" whii.e the youii^r stmientB were learning 
English. In this way, the students did not miss out on Primary School concepts 
. while they were learning English. Mr. Tlbbitts said that the district had about 
560 Navajo students in Elementary alone. 

San Juan School District has only a few Utes but would be interested in any 



Audio«»Vi6uals they might develop at Cortcj. 

Mr. Coto said he would like copies of cll Audlo-Visua21 materials made for 
Navajo students as they had nothing at all at the present t:ime. 

The equipment purchns^ -for tK4 Se4i Juan Project was discussed and some 
audlo-vlsuals which have been completed were demonstrated, 

Mr. Coto pledged his support for the San Juan- pro ject.. He felt that ESL 
vac almost inseperately connected to Bilingual Education and that in order to 
achieve true '^bilingualism'' we would all have to be - -^olved in developing 
Audio-Visual materials 1? bi-linguai productions. • 



to the st^Ki<^nts history and legends of the Navajo people. Teacher per- 17 ^ 
formi.ftc« will be assessed by the bilingual specialist and the project dir- 
ector in the district by observation of classroom perfornnance during instruc- 
Uor^, Minimum levels of acceptable teacher performance will be established 
the bilingual specialist, the project director, and classroom teachers in 

special planning sessions. 

Culture and Heritage (English) . Students will be able to relate selected 
historical events which have occurred and sirgnificant cultural norms which 
have arisenin ttoe United States. Specific events and norms will be established 
by the bilingual speciaHst. the projerf.tiirector, and classroom teachers in 
plaTimng :ses:sions. Minimum levels of: performance will be established at 
the same time. 

Teachers will prepare and present to the students selected history and 
social rarrms of the United" States . Teacher perforimance will be assessed 
by the tS^ngual specialist and the project director by classroom observation 
accordingito standards estabHshed by the bilingual specialist, the project 
director, and the bilingual teaching staff. j 

. Self Concept . Students will demonstrate a growing acceptance of self 
by the degree to which they express their feeUngs and concerns relat^^^ to I 
their existence in a bicultural system through creative stories, class dis- 
. cussions, art work, and play. Standards for growth wiU be established by 
the teacher, , and she will be responsible for establishing goals for individual 
students andminimum levels of acceptable behavior. ' ;i 
The teacher Will prepare and present units of instruction designed to ;| 
emphasize the cultural heritage of the Navajo and the other groups to develop 
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23.2 Crosa-cultural awareness: 23 2 1 



liientions specific, values or modes of behaviBx of 
N^EiIT cultiire, please suxi^iarize: :helow.: (or attack, ^ceros:) 

found in docment y^ai^c 

Onaot mentioned - ** --^aj^ 

iN)ava-;ja Riltural Currd^aulHH. development 

2 monliii., .Summary Report 

see afetaiched xerox , :<> -r-. 



23.3 1-if project mentions efforts to fecrease etlinocentiiss^. aja .23/3 

either or both groups, describe ::below2 (or xerox-^craent -TDa^e/#) 
O~none mentioned e //// 



0 



23.4. In the bicultural conpenent Icnowledge of the W-MIT cultune 23 A 1 P ^ ^ 

. involves (marl: all tliat apply) J^^JL^ 
0-no bicultural coraponent mentioned 

(1>Huinanistic aspects of culture:i i^ieals and values;, .liffeEai:ure 
Voral or witten), achievement:- o;r particular peopiLe a^^^^ 
movements 

(g9 mstorical^cultural heritage:cof:"^^^^ past-^contrxbutfens to art 
and science 

;(|^'' Deep » cultures family patterns . .and contemporary wax^iof life. I p 11 
^.-Itemization of surface aspects ,;::oI. a bountiy--geot:T^hy, dates 

of holidays etc. 
5-A specific cultui^e only e.g. . one, Indian tribe 

(^Various ciatures of saiiie etlrmic/linguistic group (i..e,. Spanish- 
speaking peoples) , (other cultures) 

7- A third culture different from.:NadT or a;iT 

8- Other (specify) 



23.5 American culture* is defined:: 23.5 ^ 

0- not; specified ' 

1- narro\.rlyi- primarily Anglo-Saxon orientation 

2- broadlys etlmic pluralism of America.— multicultural 
. contributions of various ethnic groups discussed 

3- other(indicate document and page number for xerox) or 
/ .-jKelaborate in ^^our o\.rn x/ords 

^Students will be able to relate selected historical events v/hich 

have occurred & significant cultural norms^^^w^^ 



24.0 COiiirdniTY COi-IPONSMT 



23.3 1-if project mentions efforts to decrease etlinocentrism in 23.3, 
either or both groups^ describe belows (or xerox-document page/jf) 
0-none mentioned 



23.4 In the bicultural conpenent loiov/ledge of the N-Ei IT culture 23.4_ 
involves (narl: all "tliat apply) 
O-no bicultural component jaentioned 

(T^Hmanistic aspects of cultiires ideals and values, literature 
(oral or i/ritten)^ achievement of parti ciilar people or politcani, 
movements 

Historical-cultiicEal heritage of the past— contributions to art , 
and science 

(|)-'Deep^ culture; family patterns and contemporary way of .life^ I, 

4- Itemization of surface aspects of a cotintry — geo^Taphy, dates: 
of holidays etc. 

5- A specific culture only e»g. one Indian tribe 

(^Various cidtures of saiiie etlmic/linguistic group (i.e. Spamtsh— 

speaking peoples) (other cultures) 
7-A third culture dif ferent . f rora NSiT or aiT 
S-Other (specify) 



23.5 Merican culture ia defined: .23U,5, 
0-nct spec?lf ied 

T -narrowly I priiviarily Anglo^-Saxon orientation 

2- broadly'. etlanic pluralism of Aiuerica. — ^multicultux^al 
contributions of various ethnic groups discussed 

3- 0 ther( indicate document and page number for xerox) or 
^:^laborate in your ovrn words 

(^students will be. able to relate selected historical sissin^ which 
have occurred & significant cultural norms which haws^? :^s£2£s:en In the 
U.S. . 

24.0 COiJirJilir/ COi-IPONSNT, : 

24.1 Bilingual libraries are pi^ovided for: 2ILj:\. 2,^ 2 

0-group not specified 

/^project childr^en 

g^adults of the project 'community ■ Talking Library (on tspes, in 
: 3-.teachex*s Navajo & English Langu^ag-es) 

no-bilingual libi'ary not mentioned 

24.2 An ethnic studies library is provided for: Is 2 ,3 
0-group hot specified 

f project children . 
adults of the projeci. ccommunity 
teachers , , ^■ 

no-ethnic studies librar^?' not mentioned 



KiJ MAVAJO CUKRICUUM 

AUDIO-VZSUAL PROJECT 
mVIMBER 2, 1970" 



TWO MONTH summ sEPonr 



• Cross . Ci^\^roU -AxOcLre'r^^SS- 



Introduction 

By nov MM ldem»f eoBcept»^. «nd pcoblmie are Inaing tx> font In 
project. This report vlll attmpc to diseua* mm of these ltcm« In our 
district ve hsY<t Mirked vith rlie bilingual schools : and hsv< attempted to get tba 
teachers in these schooU to ccne up vith>ldeaa o£ things they^^vant to dewlop^ 
We have felt that if the teachers wuld put ocose of their xnm effort into tha 
development of sudio-^visual presentations tbey would be nore likely to use tbes^ 
to vant oore like then^ and also to supply additional ideas for iBprovea^at: or 
e3cpan«ion« The teachers have requested more than 25 projects to date. Some of 
them are snail tasks and some are rather large alUyear typ< projects* As ve have 
developed these presentations for the teachers ve have txi-d' to evaluate the 
utility of the presentations and it's effectiveness on the titudexit« ! 

All of the other schools and school districts have been contacted as our 
project proposal requires* We have attempted to find out the type of programs _ 
: they are involved in, their philosophyi^ and the objectives they have set for their, 
programs. We have tried to rlr fr ii iiTiii 1 ■■iimsi mwm ssi mmj iiisLi t liil ii the other 

schools are planning or producing,. and-Imri ■in iiwwi ii igiun cftefr projects with the 

' , ■* • . • ■ • ■"■ 

materials t^e are producing. 

As ve have talked with the other school officials it was apparent that 

.TV*-,. 

the philosophy of the various curriculums werfe directly reflected in the type of 
of sudlo-viaual programs they ware pursuing. Their Audio-Visual Curriculum (a-V C) 
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w.« i«r.ly «n extension of their phiio.ophy of eduction. The A-V pre.entation. 
•^"^they «»uld u.e would reflect the objective, end teaching method, of the teacheti 
[ to their achooli. Their A-V C would be designed to support the established 

eurrieulua in each cl«««roo<i« 

There appears to be a popular trend In some of the schools in our area 
to •stablish curriculxiB. which attempt to teach children to read Navajo. We 
\ . ^er about the value of this^cype of currlculua. The teacher, in our schools 
feel that there I. very little ^aliie in teaching children to read Navajo. There 
4t« few books written in Navajto'and even The Havajjo Times, the official tribal 
Whwspaper, is written in Engli.h. Others also share this opinion. Mr. James" 
Ta«ehee, a Kavajo and the newly appointed school superintendent of the Shlprock 

Agency 6£ the Bureau of Indian. Affairs . . favor, the teaching of Navajo 

4 . .. 1 

l.-uieu«8« end Havajo culture toi Navajo .tudent., up to a poia=.. 
: s . But Mr. Tomchee al.o. ha. thl. to .ay about bl-cultural education: 

C . the main ewphaal. ahculd .till be to give young. ter. 
the proper skill, to equip them for life In the out.lde ; 

world, a. well a. on the re.ervatlon. 



-1 



•I feel that .Ince ma?iy Kavajo young.tcr. lack facility In 
•peaking Engli.h we .hould have the Navajo language a. a 
teaching tool, at lea.t in the primary grades, by the time 
they f ini.h the priitary grade., they will have had enough 
Engli.h to allow di.continuance of Navajo. 

•Thl. will penhit a .ooother ^ran.itlon from one culture to 
•nothero 



./(..I 



\ A 



Tbi. 1. ba.lcally the phiio.ophy of the San Juan School Dl.tr let's bilingual 
program al.o. We are trying to u.e Navajo language a. a tool In the primary 
grade., while the otudent. learn Engli.h. Our audio-vl.ual program will be 
d«»lgned to pur.ue thl. objective. "^--^ 

' The Navajo Time. , (Window Rock, Arizona) , October 29, 1970, p. 3. 
■■ ^Ibld. ' 
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Egporlence to Date 

Experience it begltmlng to Indicate that ve nay be trying for an 
unrealistic phenomenon In our A-V C» Educators have assumed that it is possible 
to Bake audlo«»visual materials for Navajo students in the saxne vay ve make then 
for Anglo students and have a positive response. Audio-Visual materials as the 
Anglo culture perceives them are designed to have a high impact on the part- 
icipants* Through the use of sound, color, movement, animation, fantasy, and 
gadgetry ve provide a learning situation in Which the student is able to use . 
several senses to perceive a ccrtcept. the key word Is perceive , and the fact is 
that audio-visual presentations are based on the Anglo concei>t of "perception*" 

It is a recognized fact also that the Navajo child comes from a very 

3 ■ 

different culture than the Anglo, so ve then can safely assume that he perceives 
for different reasons than the '4nglo student* 

. i,' ' • ■ 

Most educators have a good idea of the mediixm to une 1:0 get Anglo 

• •'■ ' ' ■■■■ ' . ' ' " ■ ' ' 

students to perceive a certain concept vith an *audio- visual presentation. But 

are ve certain we know what toedium is best for the Navajo student? Ourj exper- 
ience to date does not indicate an answer* The following are several incidents 
that Illustrate this problem of perception:. 

While riding with a young Navajo man in Monument Valley 
he brought to my attention the two medicine men far off 
in the distance on either side of the road. He remarked 

that there must be a "Sing*' (Nkva^icfc.>5wling Ceremony) in 1 \ . WII2? 
progress near by > The small datey- Ji ftllll|^^^^^^^^ h<^\^ VAV^-^ 



road, were medicine men bringing; 8ini?*traw\^t^ ^ 
(directicns) for u«e in a healinr^ C^^r^ .^W. 

ing vehicle on a dirt road, the cvo ' men we^e- ba^e^ 
and completely un'»noticed by an Anglo person* Certainly 
the situation vas not perceived by the Anglo • 

3 ■ 

Kent D.Tibbitts, "A Study of Parental Factors Affecting the Success 
or failure of Navajo Indian Student" (unpublished Master's thesis University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, 1969*) 



Hf tvo Navajo foster daughters often spot sheep herds 
far off on the horlzons -when we are riding in the 
rcseTv^tion, Only by the use of binoculars can I 
detensine if they sre really seeing a sheep herd. 
They are usually rlght# Yet in the classroom these 
two girls must wear glasses to correct their myopic 
condition! 

A 14 years old Navajo girl was assigned to a sixth 
grade class. She could speak very little English 
^s she had spend all of her childhood herding sheep, 
' ^er teacher gave her some art supplies, to see if she 
would respond to an art project as she was not respond* 
ing to any other class projects. The girl took the 
. art paper and produced a, painting of Shiprpck in New 
Wexlco that was almost a photographic replica! The 
SK>9t minute pinnacle waa detailed in the painting. 

Our first request for an audio-visual presentation was 
for a tape of some English words and Navajo translations 
ao&d definitions. The idea seemed natural enough. Merely . 
at&te the English worda and then give the meanings in 
Vawajo. When the children learned the words they should 
— ifcare been able to read with complete comprehen* Ion. Yet, 
it was found that the children did not comprehend. They 
fcncv the meanings of the words oh the word list, but when 
tbcy saw the same words in a-story they did not know the 
■leaning of the word. There was no transfer of icnowledge, 
no Intemalisation. 

The aborc experiment and other experiments with our presentations 
; indicate that sound recordings alone have minimal effect on the Navajo students' 
ability to learn from audio-visual situations* Perhaps some future date other 
..educators at another place and time with other students n^iy. ^rove us icrong. But 
«e are doing it here and now^ with these students. 

What all this is saying is that the Navajo student does not sec (perceive) 
sane things that the Anglo student sees, or if they do see the same thing 
tliey often see it for different reasons. Perhaps the young girl artist saw Shlprock 
as an object to study, to size up, to memorize during the many hours she spent out 
herding sheep. Perhaps she saw it as a place to get her herd out of the sun and 



In" some shade, a certain place to find shelter from the bitter wind, or a potential 



■ / ' . ,. .... 

the gOAte or sheep should stray dnto It's rocks* The young girls are 

juidful of she^p^ecause this means foody varmthy and money from the vool« They 

[• naturally aware of the presence of the sheep even at a far off distance. They 
rcalve the situation because of their cultural orientation, yet In the city, 
^ lights and signs of potential danger are often hard for them to perceive* 
lie young Navajo man observed the old ro^^dicine man because the sight was so 
BOBxm to him. 

These things become the important considerations in finding ways to 
:»nvey concepts in an Audio-Visual Curriculum. What medlom is natural to the 
hvajo culture? Can we expect Navajo children to stay Interested In a Sesame 
Lrcet type film which Is saturated with weird bangs, crashes, whistles, and pops? 
Iiase are rounds of the city, they arc generated to keep the Interest of noise* 
riaated children who live Ir. big cities. Probably th« sounds in Navajo present- 
t^wAS should more closely represent nature. Softer 80un<is, sounds like the wind, 
tie tain, the river, or of the crakllng fire would not be distracting. 

Is it possible to saturate the Navajo student with so many Anglo type 
resentatlons that he adjust to a different cultural perception? To some degree 
tjnay be possible, but we will probably never be able to compensate for the 
itbtle details with a saturation A-V C. The purpose of aidU^^vlsual presentations 
m to create" a s 1 tua t Ion In thlch the senses use their maximum potential to percelv 

certain concept. If one of the senses le being distorted by odd or unfamiliar 
snmds and sights then the optimum condition Is not being attained. 

All of these considerations and experiences will becdme part of the type 
iif A-V C we will pursue in the future, 
l lie Various School Philosophies 

As we have contacted the various schools and school districts Involved 



I ^illngual education ve have found a great deal of difference in their basic 

llloaophles of education* Much of this ia the result of the diligent efforts 

r Ideal educators to meet the individual needs t)f the students in their ovn areas 

In order to illustrate these differences^ as ve see them, edch school^ 

leocy or district curricul^^i^^Bd^^m We are in no way attemp- 

tug to Judge ^he worth or ^f^gMdBbtftBVMHHB^^ models. Thia is merely 

I 

ffared to ehov the difference and to indicate the mtivation and justification 
M each curriculxim. Sooe exchange of materiala vill be po^ivible but probably 
mlj on a United basis at this point. 

In the Bodela e^^cit culture (Anglo and Navajo) is represented by a 
goBktlnwDi' line* The dotted and solid continuisn linea indicate the relative import 
JAM or atresa placed on tht tvo culturca .in each achool's curriculum. A solid 
Um liMiLt^atea that more «rreaa is placed on that culture in the currlcultim. A 
lot.cad!ltQe indicates that leaa itsportance ia being placed on that o^lture in the 
rarriculua* A dotted line d oes not ntean that a culture is being ignored or down 
iradad in the school^ only th>; t it* a relative value seems to be less« 
gaahington Vo Q . 

■Aira jo * ■ - ' . 

Ai«lo ' , ' . 

—^Tha program as required by the U. S« Office of Education would have 
tMO currlculums of equal value* Everything that ia in the English language should 
^ In the Navajo langu^sge. Each curriculua vould parallel each other in u^.. thing 
Han Juan 



' . ■ . D««lc«lly the San Juan philosophy of bilingual education It to use / f 

■«v«jo language to help youngsters fill in the "gaps" while they are learning 
English Unguage. Then as they emerge in intermediate grades with some English ^ 
aklnn ability they also have some basic concepts with whict. to work. San Juan 
Kh^u achnowledge the Naya^-^-rtWl i«t feel they «u.t spend much of their , 
eon* in preparing the student* i > .. i ^^ th the world about them. 



ivajo 
igte 
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Mr. Goto of the rrotcr district haa an itvaeresting theory. He says that 
m mamt us* the appropriate language to teach the appropriate -concepts. He calls 
tlMe language-concepts correlation, a "situation." Eacl situation call, for the 
t^^lng of that specific cancept In the appropriate language. There «ay be some 
toaic concepts that are coH.«,n to both culture*, but at rhis point the concepts 
c».cendo and never co«e together or even parallel.- We ^ay teach a child to count 
to t«ii m both language, ( t ba.lc concept with a conr»n point) but past this point 
«ach culture goes it's own way. We don't teach Addition in Navajo, and we don't 
flgore up Hava Jo Rug Weay'.ng patterns in Engl ish- 

louiih Pack 




«ough RocV is a Tribal school and ha. a strong emphasis on Havajo culture 
and tradition. They have a strong emphasis on teaching their students to read the 
.^vajo language. At .o«e point in the students' progress theyAtransfered from a 
Navijo curriculum tc an Anglo curriculum. However, the emphasis on the Navajo 



Itore reulns predominate In the curriculum. 

Xh« Navajo Kindergarten -at Window Rock Is run on the same Idea as the 
ugh Rock School. . / 

lECTION OF THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS, INVOLVED 

Rough Rock la going to use video tape to make their presentations. 
*t what Rough Rock la going to produce apparently haa not been decided yet. 
irte* haa purchased over a thouacnd movies for which they are developing a 
Jnrary ayatem. Cortex is also going to write a Ute Language Handbook. 
adam Rock la making no audio-vlaual preaentationa that we knowfyet. Grants, 
R» Mexico ia not planning any Audio-Visual presentations in Navajo. San Juan 
t BPlng to continue developing Audio-Visual units and presentations as requested 
r their teachera. .... -•_ 



24.. 3 Provision is made by the school for informing the parents 2^,3 6 7 10 

and comunity about the prograia through: (Marl: all that apply) 

0-Kethod not specified 
no-no provision for informing coinmunity 
1 • bilingual newsletter 
2- . monolingual newsletter 
(3J)f>ews sent to mass raedia. 
4^if articles included vith project, check U 
S-biling-Lial fliers sent home 
^formal meetings 

(|^nf onaal meetings open to entire community 
8-meetings conducted in both languages 
9riio3iie visits , 
(^^ther (specify) 
iT-project director personally involved in program 

dissemination, specify hov 
lu-two liaison persons, school visits 



24-4 ComiTiunity involvement in the formulation of school policies 

snd programs is sought through s . q r 

.uot specified • '^'^ " 

no-no t sought 

1- e2ci.-^ting coinmunity groups vorlcing v/ith prograjn 

2- bilingual questionnaires 

3- coBiraunity-.school staff committees 

4- community advisory groups 

©formal meetins open to the entire community 
6--iilfoiTiial meetings with community groups 

^^^^'^ parents help develop curriculum (particularly Navalo 

g^project director personally seelcs involvement of community CuSuL r^^ 
m progrmii. s::>ecify how ^uiturt?; p. 33 

C9>Navajos give talks, on culture on request, p.30 " 



24.5 The school keeps informed about community interests, events and 

problems through: '"^516 
no-no mention of school seeking to be infomed about community ^-^-^ 
Ql>meetings open to the entire coiiimunlty conducted in both 
, languages 

2- community representatives to the school 

3- bilingual questionnaire sent to the home 

4- home visits by school personnel 
.•5-other , (specify) 



irraethod not specified 
* ^liaison persons 



ERIC 



24.6 The; school is open to the cornm-anity- throughr 24,6 4 
0-not. mentioned " — : — 



Kjjpiiin uriuSiX Liceumgi; coen \.o entire cc:;.rur-:-X7 
8~Liee tings conducted in both languages 
OrJiome visits 

(^otliei- (specify) 

TT-project director pei-sonally involved in program 

dissemination, specify hov 
10-tv7O liaison persons > school visits 



24.4 Coiffinvinity involvement in the formulation of school policies 

and programs is sought through s 2A,U 9 >5 

0- type not specified 
no-not sought 

1- e::i sting coimaunity groups woxvcing v/ith program 

2- bilingU£Ll questionnaires 

3- corjiraunity-school staff cornnittees 
4.~comi.iiunity advisory groups 

(J^fomal yaeetins open to the entire community 
D-infoniaal meetings with corniiiunity groups 

7~other (specify) parents help develop curriculum (particularly i^lavajo 
S-project director personally seeks involveiaent of community Culture) p. 33 
, ^in prograiTi. specify how 

(^Navajos give talks on culture on request. poO 



24»5 The school keeps informed about commLinity interests, events and 

^problems through: 5 1^6 

no-no mention of school see2cing'to be inforraed about community 
(^meetings open to the entire coiioinunity conducted in both 
languages 

2- coDiiiunity representatives to the school 

3- bilingaial questionnaire sent to the home 
^.-home visits hy school personnel 
5-other (specify) 



^-method not specified 
liaison persons 



24#6 The school is open to tlie community through?. 24,6 ^ 

0- not mentioned 

no-school is not open to ccmmunity for coiimunitj'' use 

1 - opening school facilities to the community at large for use 
after school hours and on weekends 

2- providing adiilt education courses 



.on by parents 



25.0 D'iPACT EVALUATION 



25 #1 Pro ject mentions description or dissemination of the bilingupj,! 

program, through; 25- 1 

(J^newspaper articles 
^-radio programs 

programs . 
'4-video-tapes 

. 5-f ilms , . 

.'(6^isitors to observe the program. 
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25.2 Project »s Lnipact: 

1- Project mentions that other classes in the school, but 
not m the prograin have picked up P.ethods or iiiaterial from 
tne oilingual prograin 

2- Project mentions other schools in the local educational system 
navi3 started bilingual prograr:Ls 

(3>Pro^-ect raentions that a University lias' instituted teacher 
training courses in bilingUc-il education to meet staff devel- 
opment needs 

26.0 r.OLE OF EViiLUATOrt 

26.1 Evaluator has field tested, on a group of children who are of 
the same lang-uage, culture and grade levels as the children in 
the bilingual program: 

0-not mentioned 
rr^published measures 
QPstaff developed measures 

3- staff translations of published measures 
.4.-staff adaptations of published measures 

26.2 Evaluator Ms personally observed students in the program: 

0- not mentioned 
no -never 

1- once or tv/ice during the year 
V^^more than tv/ice each year 

3-regularly 
4.-0 ther (specify) 

26.3 Evaluator has met with teachers 

0- not mentioned 
no-never 

1- once or twice during year 
@i'nore than tv;ice. eacn year 
3-regularly 
4.-other (specify) 

27 . 0 EVALUATION PnOCSDUIlE 



25.2 



26.1 



26,2 



26.3 



3 



27.1 ■ 0-iiot. specified 

(T^ comparison group has been chosen 
2-A comparison group vill be chosen 

27.2 0-not specif ied (mar]: all that apply) 
(^Pre^tests have been given to project group or sample 
2-- will be »^ II 

(5)Post-tests have been given to project group or samr)le 
4- ■ will be " »i 

^Pre-tests have been given to comparison group 
- " will be li 

J^ost-tests have been given to comparison proup : 
Br " Will be " u 



27.1 



27.2 1,3,55? 



